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First Wear 


in German 


By J. Keller, Professor of the German Languige and Litera- 
ture in the Normal College of the City of New York; author 
of Bilder aus der deutschen Litteratur. 12mo. Cloth. 


PRICE, PREPAID, $1.00. 


Unites the valuable features of the grammatical and nat- 
ural methods, while avoiding their defects. Each lesson is 
in four parts : 1—Reading ; 2—Notes in which the main out- 
lines of German grammar are systematically developed ; 3— 
Oral and written exercises giving the practical application of 
the Notes in connection with the words in the reading lesson ; 
4—Conversational exercises, summing up the chief construc- 
tions of each lesson and giving practical and ready mastery 
of the theoretical knowledge already gained by the student. 
The matter of each lesson is thus worked over and over until 
it becomes familiar and firmly fixed in the mind. Through- 
out the book are special exercises in Roman type,-introducing 
only words identical or similar in form in German and English. 
Twenty-five pages of supplementary reading include selec- 
tions prescribed for memorizing by the Examinations Depart- 
ment of the University of the State of New York. Inthe use 
of this book students are encouraged by thé inherent interest 
and organic unity of each lesson to gain a thoroughly intelli- 
gent grasp of written and spoken German. 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Circular in which the spe: ial 

features and merits of the book are described in detail sent 

free on request. Teachers of beginners in German are cordially 


invited to correspond with us with reference to the examination 
and introduction of Keller's First Year in German. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York City, 


Also at Cincinnati, CHICAGO, BOSTON, ATLANTA, and PORTLAND, ORE. 





Riverside Literature Series.. 


Over 100 numbers already published, containin 


Introductions, 


mas from the 
writings of the great Authors of America and ‘Great Britain. With 
Biographical Sketches 


, Notes, and Portraits. 


Adapted for use in all grades of Primary, Grammar, and High Schools, 


and for School Libraries. 


REGULAR SINGLE NUMBERS, PAPER, 15 CTS. NET. 


RECENT 
Si. Hel x 
WreakfanteTable: (ivivie < 3] 
With a Biographical Sketch and Index. 


Paper, 45c. ; linen, 50c. 


82. Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales. 

ple Number.) With an introductory 
Note by Grorce Parsons LaTuror. Paper, 
50 cents ; linen, 60 cents. 


S3 George Eliet's S'ias Marner. 
(Douhle Number.) With an Introductory 
Sketch. Taper. 30c. ; linen, dc. 


84. Dana’s Two Years Kefore the 
Mant. (Quadruple Numer.) With a Bio- 
graphical Sketch. Paper, 50c ; linen, 60c. 


$5. Huche~’s Tom Brown's Schoo! 
core. (Quadruple Number.) With an In- 
S uctory Sketch. Paper, 5Uc.; linen, 60c. 


ISSUES. 


93. Shakespeare’s As You Like It. 
From the Riverside Shakespeare. Especially 
edited for school use. Paper, 15c. ; linen, 25c. 


94. Milten’s Paradise Lest. Books. 
I.-1ll. With an Introduction and Notes. 
Paper, 15 cents. [Also bound with No. 72 
(Milton’s Comus, Lycidas, etec.,) in one vol- 
ume, liven, 4Uc.) 


95. 96, 97, 98. Cooper's Last of 
the Meohicane. With a Biographical 
Sketch, Introduction, and Notes. In four 
parts each, paper, \Sc., (The four parts also 
1:2 one vol., linen, 60c.) 


99. wensyeon's Coming of Arthur, 
and Other Idylis of the King. Con- 
taining the Coming of Arthur, Elaine, 
Guinevere and the Passing of Arthur. With 
an Introductory Sketch and Notes. Paper. 
15 cents. 


86. Scott's Ivanhoe. (Quadruple Num- 
ber.) With a Biographical Sketch. Paper, 
5S0c.; linen, 6Uc. 


87. Defoe’s Rebineon Crusee. (Quad- 
ruple Number.) With a Biographical Sketch 
and Map. Paper. 50c. ; linen, 60c. 


S*. Stewe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
(Quadruple Number.) With an Introduc- 
tory Sketch. Paper, Wc. ; linen, 60c. 


mat Swift's Gulliver's Voyage te 
Lilliput. With a Sageontes Sketch, 
Map, and Notes. Paper, i5c. 

90. Swift's Gulliver's Veyage to 
Brebdingnag. With Notes and a Map. 
Paper, 15c. [89, 90, also in one vol., linen, 40c.} 


91. Hawthorne's House of the 


100. Burke's Speech en Concilia- 
tion with the Colenies. Edited by 
ROBERT ANDERSEN With an Introduction and 


Notes. Paper, l5c. 


101. Homer's Iliad. Books L, VL, 
XXIL, XXIV. Translated by ALEXANDER 
Pore. With an Introduction and Notes. 
Paper, lc. 


Estra No. 0. LOWELL Leaflets. 
Poems and Prose Passages for Reading and 
Recitation. Comers 4 Josephine E. 
Hodgdon. With a Biographical Sketch and 
lilustrations. Paper, 3 c. ; linen, 40c. 


. SHAK ESPEARE’S Macbeth. 
. DE QUINCEY’S Flight ofa Tar- 


tar Tribe. 
Seven Gables. (Quadruple Number.) 
With an ot RE ae, Paper, 50C. ; —, GRIMM'S German Household 
linen, 60c. Tales. 


92. Burroughs’s Bunch of Herbs, | —, 
and Other Papers. Witha Biographical 
Sketch. Paper, l15c 


The Arabian Nights. 
(Other numbers in preparation.) 





A descriptive circular, givieg the Table of Contents of each number of the Series, 
will be sent to any address on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 1 E. 17th St., New York. 158 Adams St., Chicago. 














| A Choice Half-Dozen t= New and Popular Text-Books. 





A FIRST BOOK OF GEOLOGY. By Pro- 
fessor ANGELO HEILPRIN, Academy ot Nat- 
ural Sciences, Philadelphia. 12mo, 267 pages, 
$1.00, 64 beautiful full page illustrations. 

“The book is agpecliy adapted to the beginner 
in geol 1 a4 will prove most useful in class-room 
work.”—W. B, C.arx, Professor in Geology, Johns 

Hopkins University, 


Minn, 


Minneapolis. 


The Earth and Its Story: 
| 


A History of the United 
States for Schools. 


By W. A. Mowry, A.M., Ph D., and ARTHUR 
M. Mowry, A:M. 8vo, 466 pages. $1.04. 
Numerous illustrations, maps, and side notes. 

“ Rejecting the method of crowding out the facts 
of history with stories and anecdotes, these authors 
| insist upon presenting the truth and telling facts in 

their proper connection."”—Minneapolis Journal. 

** The finest school history I have ever examined.” 

—Principal Gzorce ArNno.p, Sellaire, O. 


sylvania. 





The English Language and 
Its Grammar. 


By IRENE M.Meap, State Normal Schoo!, Winona, 
12mo, 265 pages. 
Book for High and Normal Schools. 

* A clear, judicious, attractive treatment of a dif- 
ficult subject.”—Lucy Tappan, Central High School, 


A History of American 


Literature. 


By Professor F. L. PATTEE, State College, Penn- 
12mo, 485 pages. Cloth, $1.20. 

**I have no hesitation in pronouncing it the best 
history of American literature for the use of schools 
and colleges now before the public.”"—Professor J, 
H. Gimors, University of Rochester, N. Y. 

“ Professor Pattee knows how to write a book 
bristling with points of attachment. The boy who 
cannot seize much of what he offers must be devoid 
of tentacles.”— The Nation. 


A Hand-Book of Vocal 
Music. 


By Joun W. TuFts, author of the Normal Music 
A Text Course, and the Cecilian Series of Studyjand 
—_ Song. $1.50. 

** From a musical standpoint, the book is a most 
remarkable one. It is the first close, critical analysis 
of the music of any public school system ever issued.” 
—Public School Journal. 

** In all respectsan admirable book."--/ater-Ocean 


> 
Songs of the Nation. 
Compiled by CHarLes W, JoHNsoN.  Iniro- 
ductory Chapter on Music in Schools, by 
LEONARD B, MARSHALL, 4to, 160 pages. 
Boards. 60 cents. y 
This valuable collection of fine music contains 25 
of our own national songs, besides numerous patri- 
otic songs of other nations, selections for Memorial 
Day, Washington’s Birthday. etc.; and college, home 
and devotional songs, both old and new. 
“ For home or school, I regard it as a wonderfully 
choice collection.”—Principal E. H. Howarp, Previ- 
dence, R. 1. 


75 cents. 








Illustrated 





We publish a complete line of superior text-books for Prima 
Catalogues and Descriptive Circulars mailed free on application. 


SILVER, BURDETT &2 COMPANY, 


, Grammar, and High Schools, Academies, and Colleges. Our | 


BOSTON, CHICAGO, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Some Useful Books for Teachers. 


100 Lessons in Nature Around my School. 
By Frank O, Payne. The best teachers’ help in Nature Study. 
It will help you greatly. Price, $1. 


Map Modeling in Geography and History. 
By Dr. Abert E. MALtBy. The latest and brightest book 
on Geography teaching. Full of helpful suggestions. Fully 
illustrated, Price, $1.10, postpaid. 


Woodhull’s Simple Experiments. 


By its use natural science 





100-fage Catalogue of the Best 


Teachers’ Books free. 


tensely interesting in the grammar grades. Price, £0 cts. 


may be made successful and in- 





100-=page Catalogue of the Best 


Teachers Books free. 


Seeley’s Grube Method of Teaching Arithmetic 


The Grube method is recognized as the best, and this is the 
standard book on the subject. Price, 87 cts., postpaid. 


| Hintz’s Blackboard Sketching. 


Invaluable to the teacher who would learn to do rapid black- 


board sketching. Price, 30 cts 


Kellogg’s Authors’ Birthdays. 


Teach literature by observing the birthdays of great authors. 
New. 25 Programs. 8 Authors. 





€. £. Kellogg & Zo., Educational Publisher's, o1 €. 


Price, 25 cts. 





Dinth Street, Rew York. 





TEACHERS’ 


LIBRARIES. 


can now be selected with the certainty of| curately described. Special prices to teach- 
securing valuable books only. Our new/| ers are made on nearly all. [t contains 100 
catalogue of all the best books and aids | closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent| volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much | the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
less than cost. It is the result of months of | are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
patient labor. All important books are ac- | ished on receipt of price. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 


East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 


Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ helps, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get @ 
larger salary next year. 

E, L, KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth St., N. V 





ESTABLISHED 1851. | 


EIMER & APEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


\} 











Everything necessary to | 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality ai | 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara 
tus, special, made to order 
according to drawings. | 

Glass blowing and en | 
graving done on premises, | 














Fine Science Apparatus. 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successors to Science Dept. National Sch'l Furn’g Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 
School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. 

Works and Salesroom—149-151 E. Huron St., 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


260-page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 
J. M. OLCOTT,  seapvquvarrers ror 
W.&A.K. Johnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 
American Standard Globes, 
AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 








When writing advertisers mention this paper. 


lF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or, books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New Yora. 


Catalogue on appli 





fon. Impor promptly made 











New York Educational Bureau has 
filled positions in 29 States and 
Canada. Recommends teachers 
with care. If you want real assist- 
ance or first class teachers, try 
Kellogge’s Bureau. No charge for 
information. Teachers are wanted 
now by H.S. Kellogg, Manager, 61! 
East Ninth St. New York. 





NEW 
PENS. 


For Vertical Writing. — 


No. 556 Fine Points. 


ESTERBRO 








OK’S VERTICAL WRITERS 


No. 570 Medium Points, 


ClesTERBROOK ac 


No. 571 Coarse Points. 


You will like them. Order through the dealers or send for samples 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., ‘xe von: 


Works: 
Camden, N. J. 
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TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION | 


ESTABLISHED IN i8s4. 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, | 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. - . CHICACO. - - 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


‘THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. + | 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop's. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address, 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 355 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 107 Keith & Perry B’ld’g, Kansas City, Mo 
70 Fifth Ave.. New York City, N.Y. 25 King St., West Toronto, Can. 728 Cooper oer Denver, Colo. 
1242 Twrelsth St., Washington, D.C. 420 Century B'ld’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal 


For Western Positions i ecper WRsTRRN AGENCY 


viz:-ALBERT & CLAHK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
1; Telephone, Bos‘on 775-2 


ALBANY: TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


KINDERGARTEN stints }sgsssrisesssc* 


New YoOrKE. 














E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 








Send for Catalogue. 


PSEUDOPTICS. 


«1 he Science of Optical Illusions. 


A SERIES OF PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERI- 
MENTS FOR THE CLASS-kOOM. 


A coNection of material and apparatus offered under the above title is the result of practical 
experiments and careful consideration in the laboratory, the class-100m and the workshop, 
and is published in a convenient and substantial fofm for individual and class-work under 
the personal direction of Prof. Hugo Munsterberg of Harvard University, The methods 
cf performing the experiments, which easily number one hundred or mere, are clearly set 
forth in language not too scientific, and yet not so popular as to lose its educational value. 

The material is divided into three general ‘ parts,” «ach packed in a durable and orna- 
mental box, In each box there are several portfo!ios each containing a series of experiments 
comprising one ‘* Section,” 

Price, For the Whole, 85.00; The Separate Parts—No. 1, 82.00; 
No. 2, $1.75; No, 4, $1.25. 








A pamphlet of 32 pages descriting the above will be matled to any one sending a two-cent stamp, 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Srinstield, Mass. 


NEW YORK. ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. 











(For use in 


CORTINA METHOD toot ee | Som ething 


ee eects 
Better... 
eeeeFor Next Year. 


THE NEW YORK 

EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
has filled positions in thirty states 
Business has steadily increased 
since this Bureau was started seven 
years ago. Positions are secured 
through Recommendation, Increased 
facil ties for 1897 bave already brought 
in places to be filled. If ycu area live 


, 
ENGLISH, 
IN 20 LESSONS, each, $1.50. 


Other 1EXT-BOOKS. Send sc. for *‘ COR- 
TINA LIBRARY.” Cortina Academy of Lan- 
guages, 44 West 34th St., N. Y. 





BICYCLES, WATCHES, CAMERAS, BOOKS, JEW- 
ELRY, GAMES, CLOAKS, TOOLCHEST WITH TOOLS, 
SPORTING GOODS, PRINTING PRESSES, MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, SCROLL SAWS. SILVER-PLA 
WARE, AND ALL KINDS OF ARTICLES 


FREE. 


Our pew il!ustrated Premium List gives full descrip- 
tion and full instruciions to secure them free of charge. 
You can have it, with complete outfit for two 2-cent 
stamps. Address, CHATTER BOX, 196 SUMMER STREET, 


Boston, Mass. 
NIVERSITY PUBLISHING C0 teacher desiring something better write 
U the Manager fully NOW. Form and 


= en full particulars for stamp. 
Educational saers, When in New York City 


43-47 East 10th St.. NEW YORF , | Please Call. 
omen H. S. KELLOGG, 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
atm me yet = tg 61 East NINTH St., N. Y. 

















AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools. and famil es, superlosz 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom- 
mends good schools to parents, Cali on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York. 





chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH Street. N, Y, 


To correspond with teachers 

A TED available tor positionsin the 

South and West at $300 to 

84000. Have filled vacancies in 15 States. 

Address, with stamp, H. N. Robertson, M'g'r 

Southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, 
Tenn, : 








Send your name for a Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Pield, 


FIELD.2FLOWERS 


The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. “Asmall buoch of the most fragrant of blos- 
soms gathered from the broad acres of Eugene Field's 
Farm of Love."’ Contains a selection of the most 
beautiful of the poems of Eugene Field. Hand- 
somely illustrated by thirty-five of the world's 
greatest artists as.their contribution to the Mon- 
ument Fund. Bat for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been manufac- 
tured for $7.00. Forsale at book stores, or sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to 
the Child’s Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee to create a fund to build the Monument 
end to care for the family of the beloved poet. 

Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago, IL. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S SHORTHAND. 


It embodies the experience of nearly sixty years of 
practical usage—not untried principles or hastily 
devised experiments. It was the first invented, and 
untiring enterprise in improvement has made its 
supremacy unquestionable. Taught in the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY, etc. 
Get Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic Self- 
Instructor, 250 pp, $150. Trial lesson and speci- 
men pages free. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 

33 Union Square, New York. 
Take lessons at the Metropolitan School, 155 Fifth 
Avenue, N. W. cor. 20th St., New York. 








SOCCCVSVSSSSSEVEGES 


Chicago x 
Kindergarten 
* College. 


Mrs J. N. CROUSE, Director. 
Miss ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Principal. 


COLLEGE REOPENS OCT. 1. 


Prepares Kindergartners, Super- 
visors, and Training Teachers, Com- 
bines college course and profession, 
CONVOCATION OF MOTHERS 

NOVEMBER 11, 12, 13. 

Send for curriculums, 4 ddress Dept. B, 

10 Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CVSSSVSGLESVVVVesnue 





RREADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers, 
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pect Pure-Deligious-Nutritious - 
The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


a a, =m WALTER BAKER & Co, Limiten 
: ra | DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 
NO CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS ASK YOUR,GROCER FOR 
WALTERBAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
) MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 

ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 

















<a yee) «For Vertical Writing, 
Uss JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VERTICULAR anD VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co.. 


1851 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 1896. 


Joun A. Hatt, President. H. M, Puiturps, Secretary. 
JANUARY I, 1896. 
Assets $17,005,291.55. Liabilities, $15,735,123-48. Surplus, $1,270,168.07 
If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you not an ‘‘ ESTIMATE ” 
but a *‘ STATEMENT” showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 


or John Street, NEW YORK. 





I was born on the. 5 Se lle oe 
My Nameis 


Address is... 








AAAI AAA AIA AAA ACA AIAG AAIA AAC AAAACG 
Industrially Useful TRUE, 


BuT EDUCATIONALLY INVALUABLE! 


5 
. ¢ 
| ™ REMINGTON 
g 


Standard Typewriter 










Especially the New Models. 


U 
3 
WE solicit the privilege of sending free to any 
one aatnseened in educational matters a copy g 
of our pamphlet, ‘‘ THe EDUCATIONAL UsE OF THE 
TYPEWRITER.” It sets forth the reasons why the wv 
S. typewriter is a valuable educational instrument, 
and tells the experience of those who have so u 
? used it. 





cS 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


Exhaustop 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 





Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful and harmless stimulant, 
giving renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system. 

Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: ‘‘I have used it in my own 
case when suffering from nervous 
exhaustion, with gratifying results. 
I have prescribed it for many of the 
various forms of nervous debility, and 
it has never failed to do good. 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, - Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





PURE, 


Packer’s ino, 
saa ANTISEPTIC, 
Ta r BALSAIIIC, 


«¢ A Luxury for 
oap Bath and Shampoo.’’ 


—Medical Standard. 





A delightful cleanser ; 
it removes dandruff, For 

allays itching, pro- Shampooing 
motes healthful growth 
of the hair, and keeps it soft and lustrous. 

















Refreshing and grat 
For the ful to the skin ; purifies 
Complexion. h the pores and prevents 
and removes black- 
heads, and improves the ccmplexion. In 


irritated conditions of the skin, it 











»| soothes, heals, and is invaluable. 


PACKER MFG. CO., 


81 Fulton Street, New York. 
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The business department of THE JouRNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly 
** Editors of ScHooL JouRNAL.” All letters about subscriptions 
should be addressed to E. L. Krttocc & Co, Do not put editor- 
ial and business items on the same sheet. 


My Pedagogic Creed. V. 
L. Seeley, 


PROFESSOR OF PEDAGOGY IN THE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
TRENTON, N. J. 

A creed is a definite summary of what one believes. 
It is very difficult to briefly state exactly what one be- 
lieves on a great subject so as to be able to justify the 
positions taken when they are subjected to keen crit- 
icism or careful analysis. Then, too, one’s creed 
changes in many particulars as one grows older, gets 
wider views of things, and becomes more thoughtful. 
This is true of religious as well as pedagogic creeds. I 
certainly have very different pedagogic creeds than I had 





L. SEELEY, Ph.D. Author of “ The Common School System of Germany,” “ The 
American Public School System, and its Needs from the German Stand- 
point,” “ The Grube Method,” *“* The Grube Idea,” One of the 

Translators of Lange’s “Apperception,” etc. 


in my earlier years of teaching, and these changes have 
been wrought by experience and by deeper insight. I 
do not think that the end is reached yet, and therefore 
I do not necessarily stand committed to these beliefs 
for all time to come. I like the noble words of Col. 
Parker in the preface to his “Talks on Pedagogics ”’ 
where he says, “I sincerely trust that in publishing this 
book I shall not in any way compromise my attitude 
towards truth by clinging to any statement here made 
when it is shown to be incorrect, or when something 
better is presented.” 

1. I believe that there is a science of education not by 
any means final, nor ever to be final as long as there is 
such a thing as individual and racial development, with 


certain well established principles, which must serve as 
a guide to the teacher. A knowledge of this science is 
as essential to the teacher as a knowledge of medicine 
is essential to the physician, a knowledge of jurispru- 
dence to the lawyer, or a knowledge of theology to the 
minister of the gospel. Therefore no person should be 
allowed to teach without professional knowledge of 
teaching, any more than a person should be allowed to 
practice medicine, or law, or theology without the re- 
quired professional training. I trust that the time is 
near at hand when the various states will require every 
teacher to be professionally trained, giving due notice 
of such requirement so that teachers will have time to 
prepare to meet it. This is the position taken by Wil- 
helm von Humboldt, when at the head of educational 
affairs in Prussia (1808-1811). He said, “All teachers 
must be trained,” and Germany has long ago reached 
this conditon. 

2. I believe that the child is the center of educational 
activity, that the school is made for the child and not 
the child made to fit the school, and therefore the re- 
cent psychological research based upon child study is 
practical, suggestive, and bound to produce great re- 
sults. It has already made some most important dis- 
coveries which are revolutionizing our courses of study, 
changing our schedules of daily work, introducing more 
sensible and humane discipline, and producing better 
methods of instruction. The carrying out of this idea 
to its logical conclusien will make the school a most 
happy place for the child, a place where his powers are 
brought into fullest play, a place full of inspiration and 
love, a place that prepares him for honorable citizen- 
ship, and awakens in him a longing for knowledge of 
his Creator. All of this the school should be and may 
be if we will remember that the school is for the child. 

3. I believe that the end of education is character. 
This has become something of a hackneyed phrase, but 
I believe that the essence of this thought is one of the 
most important that has been brought to the conscience 
of the teacher. Carried to its legitimate conclusion, it 
means that a higher purpose than to draw his salary, 
than to advance his pupils in the studies of the school 
curriculum, than to prepare them for examination or pro- 
motion, must possess the mind and heart of the teacher. 
All instruction, all discipline, all contact of the teacher 
with his pupils will have not simply an immediate pur- 
pose to be fulfilled, but will look into the future of the 
child and prepare him for the right kind of manhood. 

It will create in the pupil the noble ideals which the 
teacher himself possesses and practices. It will look 
forward to patriotic, law-abiding citizens, to useful mem- 
bers of society, and to men consecrated to God and hu- 
manity. The evils of society will be guarded against 
and the teacher will seek to correct them by preparing 
the men and women who are soon to shape the destiny 
of the land to fully meet the responsibility. 
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This will require boards of education to secure edu- 
cational experts for their schools, furnish them with 
ample materials and equipment, give them all moral and 
official support, and then bidding them God speed, leave 
them alone in working out their noble purpose. It will 
lead to greater permanency in teachers’ positions, as 
school boards will learn that these high purposes can 
be fulfilled only when the teacher has become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the child and his environment. 

4. I beiieve that besides the intellectual and physical 
side of the child, there is the moral and religious side 
also which must not be neglected, and this moral and 
religious life in the child can be fully developed only by 
lessons from the Holy Scriptures. I believe with Rosen- 
kranz that, “ Education must, therefore, first accustom 
the youth to the idea that, in doing the good, he unites 
himself with God as with the absolute Person, but that 
in doing evil he separates himself from Him. The con- 
sciousness that through his deed he comes into relation 
with God himself, affirmatively or negatively, deepens 
the moral standpoint with its formal obedience to the 
commands of virtue, to the standpoint of the heart that 
finds its all-sufficient principle in love.” 


As therefore no education is complete without the 
religions, the state which seeks to make complete men 
is not doing its whole duty in the public school. I ad- 
mit that in the working out of this idea in our country 
there are great dangers and difficulties, especially those 
which would engender sectarian strife. But these dan- 
gers would be reduced toa minimum by teaching only 
great universally accepted religious (not theological) 
truths, such as the existence of God, man’s responsibil- 
ity,to Him, etc., as well as great moral lessons founded 
on the Bible. I might add many articles to my peda- 
gogic creed, but it seems to me that the whole ground 
is covered by these four statements, namely, a science of 
education which requires professionally trained teachers 
filled with the true knowledge and spirit of teaching ; 
the child is the center of pedagogic interest in the 
school, therefore a psychological study of the individual 
is necessary ; the end of education is character, which 
gives noblest aim to instruction ; and the final purpose 
to be sought, which is also closely allied to the preced- 
ing statement is to bring the child to a knowledge of 
God, his duty to Him and to his fellow-man. 


ay 


State Normal School, Trenton, N./. 


e 
The Heroic Age. 


He speaks not well who doth his time deplore, 

Naming it new and little and obscure, 

Ignoble, and unfit for lofty deeds. 

All times were modern in the time of them 

And this no more than others. Do thy part 

Here in the living day, as did the great 

Who made all days immortal! So shall men, 

Far-gazing back to this receding hour, 

Say : “ Then the time when men were truly men: 

Though wars grew less, their spirits met the test 

Of new conditions : conquering civic wrong ; 

Saving the state anew by virtuous lives 

Defying leaguéd fraud with single truth, 

Not fearing loss, and daring to be pure. 

When error through the land raged like a pest, 

They.calmed the madness caught from mind to mind, 

By wisdom drawn from eld, and counsel sane; 

And as the martyrs of the ancient world 

Gave Death for man, sd nobly gave they Life; 

Those the great days, and that the heroic age.” 
—“G” in The November Century. 
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The Ever Present Conflict. 


At the close of a lecture on methods of teaching 
numbers given to primary teachers, the lamented Nor- 
man A. Calkins, said: “But bear always in mind, that 
if you have only a knowledge of numbers in the child’s 
mind you have failed of the real and great object for 
which the teacher exists.” Every one who heard him 
undoubtedly felt that was the right thing to say; but 
it is a good question to consider how many of his audi- 
ence went away determined henceforth to labor for the 
great object of mental unfolding rather than number- 
knowing. 

No thoughtful teacher but has felt perplexed over and 
over again to find that most of the parents of his pupils 
cared absolutely nothing for his philosophical ideas 
concerning education. In most cases they tell him 
bluntly they do not send their children to him for re- 
finement and development, but that they may learn to 
read, write, and cipher. The 3 R’teacher exists, we 
may be sure, in answer to a demand. The pressure 


outside is carried into the school-room; how to get a 
living is the one great dominant idea ; reading, writing, 
and ciphering are means to this end and hence the 
public school makes them the main objects. 

The thoughtful teacher sees that the needful object 
for the pupil is an active mind, obedient to law, thought- 
ful of others, equipped so farther progress can be made, 
and a determination towards ethical ends. He feels 
that his work must be a broader one than simply to 
drill in a certain amount of knowledge and then ‘thrust 
the pupil out into the world untrained and unethical to 
jostle with his fellows and snatch whatever he can of 
the various goods that he sees on either hand. He 
knows by thinking and experience that such a result is 
not education, that it is in many ways probable that it 
is merely a preparation of the pupil for a life of vicissi- 
tudes; able to handle the ropes and sails of his ship, 
and yet utterly unable to take his latitude and longi- 
tude and know whither he is going. 

The thoughtful and would-be educational teacher is 
kept from his purposes by the usual superintendent who 
only visits the school-room to ascertain what progress 
is made in the 3 R’s. Very commonly he comes to see 
that attention is given to nothing else but reading, 
writing, and ciphering. The superintendent is placed 
in office to enforce the desire of the parent that the 
time shall be spent in drilling into the children the bare 
elements of knowledge; not wholly, but mainly, we 
will admit. The schools being under political manage- 
ment, that is, persons being appointed as teachers on 
account of the influence that has been brought to bear 
in their behalf; it will come about that persons who 
can only drill in the 3 R’s will in general succeed in 
getting places; for such a superintendent is an abso- 
lute necessity. 

There is still another influence at work to keep 3 R 
drilling in the schools and that is it is the easiest kind 
of teaching. Probably the deinand of the parents that 
the pupil be fitted for some business that would yield a 
salary as soon as he leaves school might be overcome ; 
but educational teaching is difficult, and at the present 
time but few can be found. who understand it; and 
routine teaching is easy and can be taken up by anyone 
who can manage a class and has the requisite knowledge. 
To teach, in thelarge meaning of the-word, there is need 
of much more than the subject knowledge—there must 
be a comprehension of principles; in fact, teaching 
must be looked at as a science with its history, prin- 
ciples, methods, and civic features. 

So that the conflict keeps up, and empirical teaching 
holds sway in the school-room and the scientific teacher 
can only now and then gain an entrance. The idea the 
former holds concerning the latter is worth consider- 
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ing. A teacher who had heard much of the “new 
methods” determined totry them ; he ceased question- 
ing his class and instead talked to them on various 
subjects; soon they became listless and inattentive, 
and were evidently not taking in the really valuable 
information bestowed on them; sohe turned back to his 
former methods saying he had “ tried the new education 
and it would not work!” It is plain enough (1) that 
the demand of the parent for a drill in the 3 R’s which 
the teachers tell us is all they want of the public schools 
is a statement the teachers put forward to excuse their 
doing scientific work, and (2) that this scientific teach- 
ing cannot be done by a majority of the teachers if the 
parents wanted it. 

The conflict is taking on a different phase in these 
later years ; it looks altogether more hopeful for the 
scientific teacher, it must be confessed. Let us look at 
this matter somewhat practically. The scientific teacher 
agrees with the empirical teacher that the pupil must 
learn to read, write, employ numbers; he, in fact, 
complains that these are not at all well taught now. 
But he holds that as the student goes to college to 
study the “ humanities” the boy must go to the public 
school for the same purpose. The Committee of Fif- 
teen reported to the National Educational Association 
that reading, writing, spelling, grammar, arithmetic, 
geography, natural science, hygiene, history, physical 
culture, music, drawing, manual training, should be 
taught; Latin and algebra were also added. The 
Massachusetts course adds nature study. 


The empirical teacher declares that if all these are 
undertaken the pupil will not be able to read, spell, 
or compute. The scientific teacher declares that he 
and he only can carry a pupil through a course like this 
and he will come out a better reader, speller, writer, and 
computer, than when the narrow course only is pur- 
sued. For centuries it has been said that a boy must 
have but few studies and he must be made thorough ; 
in the last quarter of this century this doctrine has 
come to be doubted. And the arguments for doubting 
are so strong that there is a giving way all along the 
line; thoroughness, or its equivalent exhaustiveness 
not being the word to apply to the operation of youth- 
ful mental machinery. 


The position of the two parties as they exist to-day 
it will be seen is considerably changed. Reading, 
spelling, and numbering with readiness are held to be 
essential in the pupil's equipment after eight years in 
school ; but how shall these be gained? Supt. Luckey 
of Pittsburg, remarked in 1°85: “It is painful to re- 
flect that the vast majority of our children after spend- 
ing seven or eight years of their lives in the school- 
room have never read a book.” The teacher had 
drilled them on reading, and yet they did not read! 
Now what is done in the best schools? There is sup- 
plementary reading for each grade ; in Glens Falls, for 
example, as many as twenty books are at the disposal 
of the eighth grade, and four are required to be read, 
and a statement made of their contents; a similar pro- 
cedure is followed with the other grades, but not so 
many books are at the disposal of the pupil. 


This brief survey shows that the conflict in the schools 
is really between science aud empiricism. A good many 
years ago science was applied to the arts. Mr. Ham- 
mond, the American engineer in the Transvaal, whose 
arrest caused so much newspaper comment some 
months since, is reported to be paid $100,000 per year 
because he understood the scientific method of obtain- 
ing gold from rocks by the chloride method. Within 
the last quarter of the century it has been admitted 
that science ought to be applied to education; the 
next quarter of a century will see its wide application. 
When a physician comes to see a patient he is not 
questioned as to his knowledge of arithmetic, geography, 
and grammar; he must have extensive knowledge of 
the human body. So of the coming teacher; he will 
make the study of the human mind his chief object 
especially of the laws of its development; his school- 
room processes will be based on these. 
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Language and Literature. 


Expression in Literature, 








By ARNOLD TOMPKINS. 


The process of education is initiated and sustained in 
the tension between man’s ideal and real self ; between 
his finite and his infinite possibilities. The abiding con- 
sciouness in man is that of bondage. And this is not 
merely the temporal bondage imposed by the material 
world which imprisons him from all sides ; neither is it 
that of bondage from man’s lower nature, envy and 
prejudice, passion and appetites ; but it is the bondage 
which the finite self imposes on the infinite self. Were 
man freed from the limitations of his physical environ- 
ment and from the turmoil of his lower self, his spirit- 
ual nature would yet feel the limitation of its finiteness. 
Every individual feels the infinite stirring within him ; 
feels his ideal possibilities limited by his present real 
self. 

Such being the abiding consciousness of life the con- 
stant effort of life is to remove the limitation which the 
real imposes on the ideal. Everything has its life, yes, 
everything its existence, in and through the tension be- 
tween what it is and what it ought to be. Living is a 
process of constantly releasing the tension, which is, 
in and through such release, set up again in a new and 
higher form. Education has for its specific work that 
of bringing the ideal self into consciousness, and thus 
setting up the conscious tension which draws the real to 
the ideal ; which induces the student to purposely take 
charge of his life to further the realization of his possi- 
bilities. 

In order, therefore, that the individual be educated— 
realize himself—he must entertain his true nature in 
consciousness in advance of its realization. The glory 
of manhood must come to him in visions and prophe- 
cies before he can ever “ rise on stepping-stones of his 
dead self to higher things.” The forecasting of the 
perfect, of ideals, is the only way to awaken that ulti- 
mate craving of the soul out of which all progress arises. 
In this, too, arises the ultimate faith of life; namely, 
that the perfect will come; that ideals are not delu- 
sions but the realof reals. In this faith man hopes and 
labors for the coming of the kingdom ; to enter which 
he must be born again; his ideal and true nature must 
emerge from the present realized life. The new birth, 
while indeed miraculous enough, is not the exceptional 
and extraordinary in life, but the rule and the ordinary, 
And, too, as in what is distinctively called religious con- 
version through the influx of the ideal Christ life which 
haunted the individual as the omnipresent vision of the 
perfect life, so at every step in education there must be 
the disturbing presence of the more perfect man. 

Literature deals with this ideal side of life. Other 
subjects, as history, sociology, psychology, etc., deal 
with the actual life. History shows the progress of the 
race in its advancement towards its ideal ; but literature 
sets up the ideal in advance of its realization. Litera- 
ture idealizes the individual’s life, and thus sets his life 
in motion to the attainment of the ideal. Literature 
means self-revelation. It is not an idle pastime, but 
the most serious business of life. It is a feeling out 
after the true self; the stimulation of life through a 
sense of its possibilities. When literature deals with 
friendship it does not seek to present the friendship as 
it is in the world ; but to stimulate with the friendship 
as it is possible for ic to be—as it ought to be—to 
give friendship in its freedom from disenchanting ele- 
ments. And so it treats every element of human 
life ; and, considered in its totality, it gives life in its 
freedom. The eternal freedom which man seeks is thus 
realized—entertained—in idea in advance of its actual 
attainment. Such consciousness and promise of free- 
dom is accompanied by a joy known as the esthetic 
feeling. Thus all art strikes at the very center of lile’s 
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problem, and hence at the center of the problem of ed- 
ucation. It does not treat of the local and temporal in 
life ; with man’s accidental forms of bondage, but with 
that imposed by the very nature of life itself, the bond- 
age of the infinite within the finite, the ideal within the 
real. Hence literature does not serve the purposes of 
technical or professional education—serves no form 
of education which reduces man to an instrument, 
but it contributes to the education of man as man. 
The function of literature is to meet the universal need 
of self-revelation in order to attain spiritual freedom. 

It must further be emphasized that literature deals 
with ideals of life in the form of emotion and sentiment 
—with ideals subjectively entertained. Other subjects 
deal with ideals of life as mere cognitions, while litera- 
ture brings ideals to consciousness in the inner life ; 
they are lived fora time ; the head and the heart are at 
peace. It is one thing to conceive true pity and an- 
other thing to have pity in the heart. One may think 
well on charity without really taking charity to himself. 
The artistic treatment of perfect love differs from the 
psychological treatment in that the former brings life 
under the influence of love while the latter holds love 
at arm’s length for the purpose of mere contemplation 
as knowledge. Literature causes one to be, for the time, 
what he thinks of. This is why the art is so difficu't. 
One may write didactic discourse in cold blood and by 
the ordinary grooves of thought, but to write literary 
discourse requires something which we are pleased to 
compliment by the name of creative genius. The fund 
amental strain of the literary writer is that of making 
objective ideals live in and take possession of the sub- 
jective life. Not only does the intellect assent but the 
heart adheres. 

Thus literature springs from the natural and funda- 
mental activity of the soul in its effort for self-realiza- 
tion. Literary activity is a universal ard necessary ac- 
tivityin human development. To exercise this act vity 
is, therefore, a universal method of education ; deter- 
mined by the fact, as before observed, that the tension 
of life out of which all education springs arises in the 
— of the limitation of the ideal within the 
real. 

But in the process of education man does not seek 
directly his other self, but attaches himself to some dis- 
interested, objective ideal in the world about him. As 
there can be no self except in the distinction of subject 
and object, there can be no growth except in the crea- 
tion of an objective world. Man can realize himself 
only by objectifying himself; he must lose his life in 
order to find it. He must outer—utter—himself. Al- 
truism is the method of egoism. Hence man’s idealiza- 
tion of himself in literature comes through the idealiza- 
tion of the world about him. Ernest, in “ The Great 
Stone Face,” longed for the coming of the perfect type 
of man in another, and without suspecting it became 
what he had thus worshiped. Man idealizes himself 
through idealizing the world in which he lives. He 
finds his own freedom of life in the world which enslaves 
him. The fixed, hard world which holds him like fate 
is made into a world of art and beauty, and thus, in its 
own freedom, becomes a mirror of the soul which cre- 
ates it. Man, craving the ideal, the perfect, transforms 
the world into an expression of the divinely true. To 
create literature is to spiritualize the material world, 
and thus to live in direct communion with the infinite 
spirit which alone can satisfy the longings of the finite. 
Since beauty is “God manifest in the senses,” literature 
makes the little flower whisper of the infinite ; makes 
both the heavens and the earth declare the glory of God. 
To create literature there must be a perception of 
universal, ideal, spiritual life in imaginative forms of the 
physical world. Literature requires the double percep- 
tion of the ideal and the real in a single object—a fo- 
cusing of the spiritual with the physical organ of vision. 
A poet is literally a seer—one who sees the typical, the 
ideal in the real discerned by the outer sense. 

By this process of objective idealization the world of 
sense is freed from the strain of use,and cause, and effect, 
and becomes a symbol of the free spirit. In many ways 
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man strives to gain a sense of freedom from the mate- 
rial world. He utilizes its forces for his physical com- 
fort and happiness; but the great victory comes im 
holding the material universe as a type of the true spir- 
itual life. What better can be done for a pupil than to 
train him to the power of transforming everything his 
mind touches into something strange, and beautiful, and 
divinely true! It makes the outer world transparent ; 
yea, luminous. It makesof it the avenue through which 
the “ oversoul” flows into, enlarges and illuminates the 
life of the individual. Thus the spirit descending from 
above declares : “ This is my beloved son in whom I am 
well pleased,” 

The literary writer makes the real world the bearer 
of ideal truth; reveals universal ideal life in concrete 
individual objects; ‘calls the individual to its univer- 
sal consecration.” The commonplace object which or- 
dinarily enslaves man becomes, through literary activ- 
ity, a reflection of the true self,and brings freedom and 
joy to the enslaved soul. Such experience is absolutely 
essential to the process of education: it is demanded 
by the very nature of the individual. 

All art presents life in concrete symbols. Of these 
symbols literature uses imagery, and, hence, appeals to 
the imagination. The image brings before the mind in 
concrete reality the ideal sought. In this the real and 
the ideal are one; victory is achieved; peace reigns 
supreme. This work isaccomplished through language, 
which further distinguishes literature from the other 
fine arts, and brings it under the subject of reading and 
composition in school work. This suggests that the 
direct opportunity for expression in literature falls in 
with the general opportunity of composition work. In 
training a pupil to write effective discourse he must al- 
ways be caused to write under a definite aim—that of 
instructing the intellect, of moving the will, or of arous- 
ing the emotions for their own sake. Before a pupil 
should attempt to describe a tree he should decide as 
to his motive in the description. He may describe it 
merely to lodge a notion of it in another mind ; or, to 
stimulate the reader to some definite line of action, or 
to awaken the sense of the beautiful. This fundamen- 
tal distinction is usually overlooked in essay writing. 
But there can be no better reason for training a pupi) 
to write didactic discourse than there is for writing ora- 
torical or literary discourse. The writing of composi- 
tions adapted to a single end does not require a pupil 
to express himself fully. The child is naturally poetic 
and literary. He naturally expresses himself in literary 
discourse—idealizes his life and clothes it in imagery. 
The teacher should take advantage of and utilize this 
tendency, and train the pupil from the first and through 
all the grades to embody ideals of life in adequate forms 
expressed in clear, forcible, and elegant language. 

There is not only abundant opportunity for such 
training, but it would be difficult to avoid it in doing 
thorough school work. An object is not completely 
studied until it is transformed into a type of life. Un- 
less the object studied mirrors the life of the student 
the student’s work has not been thoroughly done. 
Proper study always brings the joy of finding the self in 
the object, and this is the chief element in literary ex- 
perience. A‘sthetic experience is a constant element in 
all healthful learning. Such experience clothed in art- 
istic language is literature. The teacher needs to have 
clearly in mind the elements of artistic language so that 
by constant suggestion and direction the pupil may have 

definite and prolonged drill in the construction of such 
janguage. 

In conclusion let it not be forgotten that a literary 
composition is not written for the sake of the composi- 
tion, but for the literary activity and experience called 
forth in the writing, for the experience in constructing 
ideals of life, andin sanctifying the world to the expres- 
sion of such ideals. No educational activity is more 
significant than this. It lies at the very heart of the 
process. It puts the pupil under the constant necessity 


of uttering himself—his real and true self. He must thus 
idealize his life and live the true life, for the time, which 
by repeated experiences brings him toward the true life 
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for alltime. He cannot write without intensifying and 
exalting his life to the climax of its present possibilities. 
In this respect the construction of literature far excels 
its interpretation. -One may receive, in some degree of 
passive mood, but to construct, to create, requires the 
energizing of every faculty of the soul to its utmost. 


Further, the literary effort, as we have seen, requires 
the transformation of the enslaving material world into 
a type of the free spirit. Through this the pupil grad- 
ually brings himself to live in the constant presence of 
the divine life. The ultimate problem of education is 
that of bringing the individual into communion and 
unity with the spirit which animates the world. Liter- 
ature is the direct training to that end. The pupil 
trained to penetrate the objects about him for their in- 
ner spirits and perfect life, for his own perfect self, 
gradually becomes himself the embodiment of the ideal 
which he finds by idealization in the object about him. 
He transforms the world to be himself transformed. 
Through discerning ideal freedom in the object he 
finds his own ideal freedom ; he loves the beautiful that 
he may become beautiful. 


University of Illinois. 
(Paper presented to the Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association, Octo- 
ber 31, 1896.) 


og 
Suggestions for Reading. 


By ELvEN A. VINTON, 


The Committee of Fifteen recommend that we begin 
to use literature in the place of readers in the fourth 
grade. This is excellent advice, but the literature for 
this grade should be very simple, easy to understand 
and attractive to the little people. If the pupil’s atten- 
tion is too much absorbed in the mechanical process of 
reading, he cannot enjoy the story or poem presented 
and he may acquire a distaste for it, which is always a 
detriment to progress. If the story is attractive, that 
is a strong incentive to overcome the mechanical diffi- 
culties. Reading that will furnish easy subjects for 
composition work is desirable ; such as fables and fairy 
tales. 

One important object to be accomplished in the 
reading class is the acquisition of a good vocabu- 
larly and the habit of correct English expression. 
For this reason, dialect stories and those containing 
colloquialisms and the conversation of illiterate persons 
should be avoided. It is the custom in some schools 
to use the Youth's Companion and other papers in the 
reading classes. This may have advantages, but they 
do not seem to me to offset the disadvantages just men- 
tioned. Many of the stories in these papers contain 
expressions which should not be impressed upon a child's 
mind when he is just forming his mode of speech. 

For the fourth grade there can be nothing better than 


Hawthorne’s “ Little Daffydowndilly and Other Stories,” | 


I would have the children read something of Haw- 
thorne’s in every grade, that his pure, rich, simple dic- 
tion and style might be impressed upon their minds. 
We shall have no difficulty in finding something of his 
suited to every grade. For the fifth grade there is the 
“Wonder Book.” After the “ Wonder Book” comes 
the ‘‘ Tanglewood Tales,” a fit introduction or supple- 
ment tothe study of mythology. “ Grandfather’s Chair” 
should be read in the grade in which United States 
History is studied; and in the eighth grade, “Snow 
Image,” “The Great Stone Face,” and “ Little Annie’s 
Ramble,” will certainly be enjoyed and appreciated. 
But do not suppose that a steady diet of Hawthorne 
is proposed, although it is difficult to find English at once 
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so simple, natural, and artistic. Some poetry should be in- 
terspersed and a goodly number of fairy tales. There 
is a “ Book of Tales,” embracing both prose and poetry 
well suited to the fourth grade. It contains entire 
stories from Grimm, “Jack and the Bean-Stalk,” “ Cin- 
derella,” and selections from the “Arabian Nights.” 
This book was edited by Swinton and published by 
Ivison and Blakeman. 

No book can be more delightful or profitable in the 
fifth or sixth grade than Kingsley’s “ Water Babies,” 
and Andersen’s “ Fairy Tales,” should find a place in 
the seventh or eighth. Burroughs’ “ Birds and Bees” will 
help to cultivate habits of observation and a love of 
nature. This work is suitable for the sixth and seventh 
grades, and may be followed by “Sharp Eyes.” Selec- 
tions from Irving’s “Sketch Book” should be read in 
the eighth grade. The charm of the style, the beauty 
and humor of the tales, and the subjects furnished for 
composition work, all make it a profitable book. 

The selections from Longfellow in the Riverside 
series containing the “Children’s Hour” are simple 
enough for the fourth or fifth grade. “ Evangeline” 
may be read in the sixth or seventh grade, and “ Miles 
Standish” in the eighth. I have seen Whittier’s “Snow 
Bound” much enjoyed in the ninth grade and have no 
doubt it could be used to advantage in the eighth if de- 
sired. There is other poetry especially adapted to 
children, such as that of Eugene Field, Hezekiah 
Butterworth and the collection “Sunshine,” by Cath- 
erine Lee Bates. If these are not accessible for class 
use, the teacher will find these selections desirable to 
read aloud to her pupils. Scott’s “ Lady of the Lake,”’ 
suggested by the committee seems to me too difficult to 
use below the ninth or tenth grades. 


As soon as the child is mature enough to read at 
home with pleasure and profit, it is well to have a num- 
ber of prescribed home readings. These may be used 
to cultiuate the reading habit of those who are not in- 
clined to read enough, and to crowd out poor literature 
in the case of those who enjoy reading. The subjects 
may be utilized for composition work as well as for 
lessons in ethics. Among the books especially fitted 
for this purpose are “Tales from Shakespeare,” by 
Charles and Mary Lamb; “ Timothy’s Quest,” “ Vicar 
of Wakefield,” “Tom Brown at Rugby,” “ Little 
Women,” etc.” In connectioa with the study of Natural 
History let the pupil read George Macdonald’s delight- 
ful story, “ A Rough Shaking.” This teaches many 
fine lessons, besides the habits of wild beasts and kind- 
ness to domestic animals. Another little book by the 
same author, “ At the Back of the North Wind,” is 
much enjoyed by imaginative children; and should we 
not try to make all children imaginative? There are 
three books that have taken their places in the litera- 
ture of the world, that every child should read at that 
susceptible age when he can appreciate their wonders 
without thinking about their improbabilities,—I refer to 
“Robinson Crusoe,” “The Arabian Nights” and “Gul- 
liver’s Travels.” All parents do not think of this, but 
let the teacher supplement their care in this respect. 

This list might be prolonged indefinitely, and doubt- 
less some reader will wonder why her favorite is left out; 
but it is not the intention to exhaust the subject. 
Probably more books have been mentioned than can be 
read between the fourth and ninth grade, but let each 
teacher select what is best adapted to her pupils. Even 
in the same grade there is great difference in taste and 
appreciation. The child who has “tumbled about in a 
library,” though having the same advancement in other 
studies, will appreciate a higher class of literature than 
a child of a less cultured home. Let the teacher study 
each class and not force upon them what they do not 
enjoy and appreciate. Surely there are books enough 
for us to vary the program a little. If the majority of 
a class appreciate a poem or tale, the others will gain 
something from the enthusiasm of their mates; but 
where only a small number enjoy it, all but the mechan- 
ical part of the work is useless; often worse, for it 
gives the pupil a distaste for standard literature. 
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Pature Study and Geography 


The Pumpkin. 


By FRANK OWEN PAYNE. 
I.— MATERIAL OF INSTRUCTION. 








O give this lesson, the teacher may take her class 
out into the pumpkin field, or bring an entire vine 
into the school-room; or, if she be a city teacher, 
she must content herself with a pumpkin from 
the market, The pumpkin vine is of especial 
value for study because (1) it is purely an Ameri- 

can plant; (2) it bears flowers and fruit at the same time; (3) 
because it 1s easily obtained. 

2. The shape, size, color, and texture of the pumpkin rind ; the 
ridges of the fruit running from stem to blow end; the short, 
stout, woody, bent stem by which the fruit is attached to the 
vine. These are the more obvious points to observe before cut- 
ting the fruit. 

3. Cut the fruit from stem to blow or crosswise. Note the 
thickness of the rind, thickness of the flesh, stringy pulp, and ar- 
rangement of the seeds. Cut off small pieces of the flesh and let 
the pupils taste it. Is it sweet or sour, juicy or dry, etc.? 

4. Give a few seeds to each pupil for study. Follow the same 
plan with seed as with the fruit, 2. ¢., from without in, This will 
lead to (1) observing the color and leathery texture of the testa 
(outer coat); (2) the hilum or mark at the end of the seed where 
it was attached ; (3) the ridge which encircles the seed; (4) the 
inner thin, papery, brown coat (tegmen); (5) the “ meat” inside. 
The pupils should draw views of the seed as seen in chart. 

The coats should be removed and the body of the seed should 
be carefully studied (1) two parts (cotyledons), (2) germ or tiny 
plant included between them, (3) its parts as shown in the chart. 
Ask each child to eat the “ meat” or body of a seed. Is it good? 
What does it taste like ? 

The above is about all that can be studied in a city school where the 
leaves, flowers, and vine cannot be had. But in the country school or vil- 
ame the following topics may well furnish matter for observa- 

t. The leaf.—lts size, shape, and vigorous growth, its rough 
surface, its long, succulent, hollow petiole, its coarse texture and 
its mode of veining may well be studied and sketched. 

6. Flower.—The large yellow flowers, their peculiar stamens 
and pistils, are characteristic of the family to which the pumpkin 
belongs. The flower is beautiful for sketching and conventionaliz- 
irg. In fact the entire plant might be taken to furnish a charming 
unit of design. 

7. Sozl.—The pumpkin will grow in almost any fertile soil, It 
thrives best in rich sandy loam. It may often be found planted 
with corn and its long prostrate stems are seen upon the ground 
when the corn has been cut and stacked. 

8. Family.—The pumpkin belongs to the great family cucur- 
bitaceae or gourd family. Cucumber, muskmelon, watermelon, 
citron, gourd, squash, and pumpkin are members of this 
family. 

9. Varéeties— The commonest varieties are Canada p., field p. 
or leather back, and sugar p. 

10, Geography.—The members of the gourd family are native 
to hot climates but they have been transplanted to colder regions 
and they are found to fruit well even as far north as Canada. 

11, Etymology.—The word pumpkin is supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of the French word Jompon which means a melon, 

12, History —The pumpkin is supposed to be an American 
plant and like the tomato, potato, and tobacco to be America’s 
centribution to the vegetable foods of the world. It was exten- 
sively cultivated in the Middle States before the Revolution and 
was introduced into New England and other sections of the 
country by soldiers returning from the war. 

13. Uses—Pumpkins are used for making the celebrated 
pumpkin pies, No Thanksgiving day dinner is complete without 
this article of diet. Pumpkins are also grown for feeding cat- 
tle. 
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II, THE LESSON OUTLINE, 


Preparation.—Approach the lesson on the pumpkin by con- 
versation upon Thanksgiving, its origin, object, and of course the 
dinner which is the central feature of Thanksgiving day celebra- 
tion. What things more than anything else are characteristic of 
Thanksgiving dinner? The turkey and the pumpkin pie without 
doubt. Both turkey and pumpkin being American products, are 
especially suited to such a patriotic function. 

Having aroused the interest of the children by the foregoing 
talk, and having thus introduced the pumpkin pie, we will proceed 
with the lesson. 

Presentation —Here is a pumpkin. Let us see what we can 
find out about it. What can you say of its size, its shape, its 
color? Large, ovoid, ellipsoid, spheroidal (oblate or prolate) yel- 
low, orange, will be easily brought out. Describe the stem, De- 
scribe the opposite end. Describe its surface, smooth, glossy, 
ribbed, leathery, etc. Cut it open. Describe the flesh, its colcr, 
thickness, taste, etc. Examine the pulpy mass in the inside, 
How are the seeds arranged? Hcw are they attached to the 
walls ? 

Remove some of the seeds and study them separately (coats, 
cotyledons, germ, etc.) Ifa whole plant can be obtained, study 
the leaf, stem, flower, etc., in like manner. If the plant cannot be 
obtained, present these parts of the plant through the illustrations 
on the chart. 

Association.—Compare the various kinds of pumpkins (sugar, 
cheese, etc.) Compare pumpkins with squashes, with gourds, 
with melons, with cucumbers and with citrcns. All these fruits 
are covered with a hard rind and filled with a more or less stringy 
pulp through which the seeds are arranged in rows. Such a fruit 
is called a Jepo. What part of the pepo is eaten in the water- 
melon? The pumpkin? Thecucumber? Compare pepos with 
berries as regards size, color, and structure. 

4. System. —Bring out the prominent facts about the pumpkin 
and its relatives in a few sweeping questions, 

The plant prostrate ; the leaf large, coarse and rough; petiole 
hollow ; flower large yellow bell-shaped ; fruit large, yellow, hol- 
low, etc. 

Application.—1. Write the story of how a pumpkin seed grew. 
2. Write a recipe for making pumpkin pie. 3. Write a bill of 
fare for a Thanksgiving dinner. 4. Tell how to make a Jack-o’- 
lantern. 5. Write the story of the adventures of a Jack-o-lantern. 
6. Write a description of the pumpkin plant. 7. Sketch the out- 
side and inside views of a pumpkin. 8. Sketch outline of pump- 
kin leaf and flower. 9. Lay pumpkin seeds upon paper so as to 
form a design. 10, Sketch the design. 11. Draw a design for 
wall paper using the leaf and flower as a unit. 12. Measure the 
circumference of the pumpkin. 13. Measure its diameter from 
stem to blow-end. 14. Measure its horizontal diameter. 15. 
Weigh it. 16, Count the number of ribs to the pumpkin. 17. 
Estimate the number of seeds. 18, Build up problems based 
upon these measurements and weights, such as the weight of a 
wagor load containing 30, 40, 60, etc., pumpkins or what per 
cent. of the entire weight is the weight of the pulp? 19. Such 
words as, fruit, seed, pulp, stringy, rind, etc., and all other words 
occurring in these lessons may furnish material for spelling. The 
above hints serve to show a few ways in which this theme yields 
itself to the doctrine of correlation. 


¥ 
The Study of the Cat. 


By CHARLES B, SCOTT. 


Now that plants are taking their winter sleep we can turn, in 
our nature study, to some of the animals which are with us during 
the winter, The cat is particularly good for study, because the 
children have them in their homes, know much about them, and 
can observe their habits ; because a cat can usually be brought 
into the school-room and the living animal there carefully studied 
by the pupils; because it shows many simple and interesting adap- 
tations of structure to function; and because it is an excellent type 
animal, and can easily be made a starting point and basis for the 
study of the cat family or of the carnivorous order of animals, 

The psychological order, looked at from the standpoint of th 
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‘children, for the study of the cat or almost any other common 
animal is: 


First.—Relation to natural environment, including home and 
habits. 

Second.—W ork or function of its parts and the ways in which 
‘they are fitted for or adapted to ther work, leading to 

Third.—Structure (not sharply separated from preceding). 

Fourth.—Life history or development from babyhood. 

¥ifth.—Comparison with other animals and classification. 

With younger children we will emphasize steps one, two, and 
four, without, however, entirely overlooking structure and com- 
@arison ; with older pupils we will place more and more empha- 
Sis on structure and classification. 

We will remember also that the cat is a domestic pet, and will 
‘do all we can to increase the friendly feeling between the chil- 
‘dren and their pussies. Anything bordering on cruelty or any 
dissection is utterly out of place in any study in elementary 
schools of the domestic animals or animal friends of the chil- 
dren. 

Several days before any formal study of the cat, it is well to 
‘try to interest the children in watching their cats at home. Have 
them observe how their cat drinks milk, how it eats meat, how it 
climbs trees, how it sleeps, moves, etc., making the observations 
as careful and definite as possib'e. It will be helpful to take five 
or ten minutes occasionally to discuss the observations and inter- 
est the pupis in further study at home. It may be helpful to 
thave a cat where the children can watch it as opportunity 
comes. 

Points for observation and discussion are suggested below, 
those which are simplest being in general given first under each 
topic. Many more difficult points can be studied only by older 
pupils. 

First.—Relation to Natural Environment. 
ats, 

Home.—A domestic animal, living near man in houses and 
barns. Fondness for its home. Seems to love places more than 
people, often remaining about its old home rather than follow to 
a new home those with whom it has been. Stories of the return 
of cats to their home from considerable distances. Originally 
tamed from wild state by Egyptians about three thousand years 
ago to protect their granaries from mice. Now found in nearly 
all parts of the world, 

Relation to Man.—Depends on man for much of his food. 
Liked and cared for by man because of usefulness in catching 
mice and other animals and because of cleanliness, playfulness, 
and affection forman. Loves to be petted ; hence a very com- 
panionable animal. Story of Dick Whittington and his cat. 

Relations to Other Animals.— Friendship and enmity between 
‘cats and dogs. How escape from or fight its enemies? How 
show its feelings? (By “spitting,” arching its back, and raising 
its fur.) Stories of the friendship between cats and other animals 
and of the caring for young rabbits by cats. Fondness of cat 
for living animals, birds, mice, and squirrels. 

Relation to Light, Heat, and Mozsture.—Fondness for light, 
warm places. Habit of sleeping in daytime and prowling at 
night. Appearance of eyes in light and dark. Dread of getting 
wet, 

Habits when Sleeping.—Position (curled up to keep warm). 
Place (warmest and softest it can find). Time (usually in day- 
time). Very easily awakened by noises, particularly by scratch- 
ing. 

Food and Habits in Eating —Whiat does kittie like best? The 
process of lapping by which it drinks, In eating meat how does 
it use its teeth? How keep other animals from stealing its din- 


ner? How wash. (Study carefully.) How eat mice or birds 
caught ? 

Movements.—W alking, running, jumping, creeping, climbing. 
Movements at play. Quietness with which it walks. Order in 
moving legs. Speed in running. Position when ready to jump. 
Just how does it jump? How far? How high? How does it 
climb a tree? How come down a tree trunk? How move 
‘toward a mouse or bird ? 

Senses——Sharpness of hearing. Position of body, head, and 
ears when listening. Sharpness of sight. Power of seeing in 
dark and difference in appearance of eyes in dark and light. 


Home and Hab- 
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Breathing.—How does cat breathe? Watch movements of 
body in breathing and compare with movements of pupils’ bodies 
in breathing. 

Sounds.— The language of cats. Mewing, purring. and spit- 
ting. How the cat expresses her feelings and makes known her 
wishes or needs. Arching of back, erecting of hair, and move- 
ments of tail as expressing feelings. 

Intelligencs.--Does the cat remember? Does she seem to 
think? What have you seen which makes you think so? Ob- 
servations or anecdotes showirg intelligence of cats. 

Second —Function and Adaptation to Functions,or Structure. 

Body as Whole.--How fitted for movements? (By length, 
form, and flexibility.) Protective use of fur. What parts not 
covered with fur? Why? Shedding of fur. When? Why? 
Effect of * rubbing fur the wrong way.” 

Head and Its Par ts.—Shape of head as compared with chil- 
dren's head. Why so different ? 

Ears.— Use. Position. form, and movements. Why? (To catch 
sound, Illustrate by effect of putting of hands behind our ears.) 
Inner partof ears. Use of hairs. 

Eyes—Use. Position, form and movements, Why? Parts 
(lids, white, iris, pupil). Compare with children’s eyes. How 
are eyes protected. Turn eyes toward window and then away. 
What change in central slit? Why? (To regulate amount of 
light entering eye.) Form and color of parts. 

Nose.—Use. Position, movements, and openings. 
Covering. Why not covered with fur? 

‘* Whiskers.”—Use. (Believed to be organs of feeling.) Po- 
sition, direction, number, and length. 

Mouth.—Lips, use and form. Teeth. How adapted to cat's 
food? Why so sharp? Special use, position, and number of 
long (canine) teeth. Other kinds of teeth and their use. (Older 
pupils should study teeth carefully; they are very important in 
classification.) Use of tongue. How fitted by position, form, 
movements, and surface to lap up milk. (Feel surface.) 

Taz/l.—Position and movements when sleeping, when moving, 
when watching its prey, and when angry. Use of tail. How 
fitted for use. Position, length, joints. 

Legs and Feet—Use of all in movements, Special use of fore 
limbs in catching prey. Special use of hind limbs in springing. 
How fitted for these uses, attachment, size, parts, joints, direc- 
tion of bending, and freedom of motion of fore and hind legs. 
Feet, including toes, claws, and pads or cushions. What reason 
has acat for walking so softly ? How fitted to walk softly. Why 
does a cat climb trees, How are its feet fitted for climbing? Why 
does it come down backward? Where are its claws when it is 
walking? Carefully study toes, pads, and claws of feet and 
their adaptation to cat’s habits. 

Third.— Structure. 

Younger pupils get enough of structure when studying adapta- 
tion. Wiih older (grammar grade) pupils it is well to have an 
orderly cescription of structure, emphasizing those features which 
are most important in classification, such as the peculiarities of 
the teeth and the claws. Some study of the bones or skeleton 
may be undertaken. 

Fourth—Life History. 

Little folks are particularly interested in the baby kittens, 
Study the characteristics of kittens, their dependence on their 
mother, the affection and care of the mother for her babies, the 
ways in which she teaches them to take care of themselves. 

Fifth.—Comparison and Classification. 

This is to broaden pupils ideas, help them to generalize and 
lead them to understand through the study of the animals they 
can see those about which they read. 

Compare different kinds of cats, showing in what points all are 
alike. 

Tell them or read to them about and show them pictures of 
wild cats, passing to panthers, leopards, jaguars, tigers, ard lions. 
Bring out the fact that in most habits and in many points of 
structure, particularly teeth and claws, these animals are very 
much like the cat. Hence they are all grouped together into the 
cat family. 

From these we may pass to other flesh-eating or carnivorous 
animals. It is better, however, to first study the dog as a type of 
its fam ly and then take up carnivorous animals. 

After a sim:lar comparative study of a mouse or squirrel or 
rabbit and a cow or horse or sheep and the most common related 
animals, we can gather these together into the class of animals, 
the mammals, as typifying the back-boned animals or verte- 
brates. 

References for Literature. 

Bock of Folk Stories. 

Scudder’s Children’s Book. 

Stowe’s Queer Little People. 

Le Fontaine's Fables. 

Elliot’s Poetry for Children. 

Warner's Calvin: A Study of Character. 

Baby's Rhyme Book. 

Grace Greenwood's Some of My Pets. 

Horse Stories and Other Stories. 
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Geography. 


The old method of putting a book into the hands of the young 
pupil and requiring kim to memorize statements made in it is 
rapidly passing away. What is the equator? What are zones? 
How many? What is latitude? What is longitude ? etc., were 
questions the beginner was obliged to master before he could 
apply his mind to the fact that there were two continents, east- 
ern and western, &c, 


Now it must be admitted that this method took off a load of 
care from the teacher’s mind—all he had to do was to set the 
lesson and ask the questions and see tbat the child answered them. 
It was proposed many years ago to set the child to study the 
earth that was daily within the scope of his vision—that part he 
put his feet on day by day and from which he derived his living. 
But the teacher was hampered by the two stern facts that not 
having been instructed in this way he was not able to turn the 
pupil's attention to the world about him ; and then the examiners 
would be sure to ask the old, old questions, such as, Can you 
bound Virginia ? What is the capital of Massachusetts? &c. He 
must be able to make a showing of his work anyhow, whether the 
pupil had been benefited or not. 

But the great difficulty was that when he had gathered his class 
in earth study before him and had given a little talk about the 
earth and its productions— he had no more to say ; his judgment 
told him it was a worse waste of time for them to come before 
him for these little lectures than to learn definitions, even if they 
did not understand a particle when they said “ The cause of the 
seasons beirg that the equator was inclined at an angle of 23}° 
to the earth’s orbit.” 

The teacher should decide upon some certain subj-cts of earth 
study, and upon a certain order of presenting them ; he need not 
feel he is to “lecture,” in fact he will fail if he comes to his class 
of boys and girls from ten to twelve years of age with the notion 
that he is to do the talking. A course of earth study is com- 
prised under these topics : 

1. Earth products, plants, animals, minerals. 

2. Man, his clothing, occupations, manufactures, dwellings, 


3. Earth forms, brooks, rivers, hills, mountains, 

4. The atmosphere, weather, seasons, &c. 

5. Society, family, church, school, town, city, state. 

Let the teacher lay out this plan unless he has a better one and 
put on the blackboard the first title and ask all of the class to 
copy it and come™in with information. So far all is easy; to 
manage the class the next day isnot soeasy. The period must be 
planned for. 

1. All the class must have books to copy down results. The 
teacher will guestion, guestion—that is, set them to tninking. 

Do you know that everything you can see except the sun, moon, 
and stars comes from the earth? Let me read from the book of 
books: ‘“ And God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb 
yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit; v. 24. And God 
said let-the earth bring forth the living creature after his kind 
cattle and the creeping things, v.7. And the Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground.” 

I want you to tell me the names of all earth products you can. 
I will write them, : 


EARTH PRODUCTS, 


Plants Animals Minerals. 
maple tree horse coal 

lilac snakes marble 
&c &c &e 


The question of creation is an interesting one, but it must be 
passed over; it is sufficient to say the Bible says, ‘“‘ Man was 
formed of the dust of the ground,” ard you know at burials it is 
said “ Earth to earth and dust to dust.” Let the pupil take the as- 


sertion that ‘all comes from the earth as a primal truth without 
Let him gather names of plarts, animals, and min- 


discussion. 
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erals that he £nows, has seen, and write them down ; the copying” 
of them has its value. 

For a second lesson let leaves of all kinds of trees and plants,. 
and minerals and soils be brought in—possibly a stuffed bird as. 
an ¢«xample of the animal kingdom. It will be impressive to 
bring in a plant in a pot—one in bloom if possible—and show 
that the earth is the source from whence the plant comes. 

In doing this work there must be close attention to details. It 
will be best that each pupil have an envelope box to be got at any. 
store ; there should be a shelf on which each box is placed with 
the owner’s name clearly written. Small boxes for soils and min- 
erals may be got at home; the baking powder boxes come very 
handy for many purposes. 

Having got a stock of materials, the best thing is to study them: 
systematically. A branch from a maple tree is in the hands of 
each. (1) Use. For fires, furniture, &c. (2) Jmportance im 
shading and fertilizing the ground. (3) Value for sugar. (4) 
The flowers and leaves, beauty; part of the flowering system: 
(5) Return of the leaves to the ground. (6) Age of trees. (7): 
Reference to trees in books or by parents. 


This may seem to be a lesson in botany, but it is earth stu dy 
for all that. 


Plant-products.—This may be assigned for a lesson several! 
days in advance. After stating the fact that plants yield valu- 
able products the request will be, Bring in all the products that 
you can and be prepared to tell about them, In one case in re- 
sponse to such a request, sixty-eight articles were brought in by 
one pup |. Fruits of all kinds, apples, plums, cherries, pumpkin, 
india rubber, olive oil, &c. 

Animal products may follow these. 

Minerals —coal, building stone, etc. 


2. Man is the highest animal. What can hede? He manu- 
factures, Of this examples will be given and here many of the 
plant and animal products will reappear. Dwellings will come up 
and the teacher may possibly have photographs of some near by, 
but he must not go off with this class to distant architecture ; 
there will be an occasion for that by and by. 


3. Then the brooks, hills, rivers, and mountain3, if they exist 
near by. 


4. The weather; the heat and cold, the rain, the dew, the 
clouds, the snow, the ice. 


5. The school, who sustain it, the officials, how they get office ; 
the church and its officers; the town; the city; the state. 


LOCATION, 


The class supposed is of eight, nine, of ten years of age and 
has had or should have had nature studies and simple experi- 
ments and have read a good deal,of the earth. They need to 
know about the earth now as consisting of vast stretches of land. 
A board three feet or so square is the thing. On this sift 
some sand and put a block to represent the school building. 
Trace with the finger the streets and the farms: a little moss 
will stand for a forest; wooden blocks for houses and barns. 
This will represent the locality. 


While this is before them a drawing may be made on the 
blackboard to represent it. It is often hard for some pupils to 
understand the drawing on a board standing on edge, and so if 
it can be managed the horizontal board should stand for some 
days. Let a pupil place the blocks and fences and mark the 
roads. It is a fascinating occupation. Then the map of the 
town may be made, and then that of the county, and then that of 
the state. 


There will be enough to be done in one year in what has been 
outlined and the bottom not at all reached. The child will know 
a great deal about the earth and its relation to man; he may not 
as yet know where or what Cape Finisterre is, nor should his 
head be troubled about that. Cape Finisterre can wait. 

Such a class should be able to solve and answer at least 2,000 
questions concerning the earth in one year, questions relating to 
the earth nearby the child. What are these 2,000 or 3,000 ques- 
tions? Will some thoughtful teacher state them? 
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Penmanship and Drawing. 


How to Teach Vertical Writing. I. 














By Et MER W. CAVINS. 


HE teacher who would make a success of teaching 
vertical writing must first learn it bimself. To 
have recently gone through the ordeal ; for to 
such as dislike formal work it is an ordeal) is 
a valuable experience, since many of the diffi- 
culties that the pupils encounter the teacher 
will have met and overcome. 





TWO METHODS. 


I wish to distinguish two methods of learning to write, one 
general, the other special. 


By the sfecéa/ method we focus attention and effort on one par- 


“Vertical "Wri 


Laugh snd nar 


LOWLY 


jew. 


ticular letter or group of similar letters at a time and work tor 
improvement. 

By the genera/ method we practice upon sentences, paragraphs 
and whole pages of body writing, seeking to improve it in one 
‘feature of good writing, then another, and another, until it is 
+rought up to a good standard. 

Each of these methods is valuable ; one complements the other ; 
both should be used. 

GENERAL METHOD. 

If you have not before you the genuine article, picture in your 
«mind a page of good vertical writing. You observe its character- 
istics : 1. Verticality, 2. Even and wide spacing, 3. Broad letters, 
-4. Short stems and loops, 5. Smooth lines. 

Unless accustomed to it you cannot take up a pen and at once 
-dash off a page of similar work, for writing is a habit and depends 
“upon practice. The way to approach excellence in this line, as 


in most others, is by degrees. 
Concentrate attention and effort on one feature of good writing 
While 


at a time, try to make it habitual, then take up another. 
aiming at one feature only, it is 
practicable, hence certainly desir- 
-able, to couple with the work of 
writing, something which is not 
purely formal, by taking for body 
writing that which has content of 
‘thought. While writing a thougth 
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written work, teach writing by the general method, and see that 
your pupils advance instead of retrograde while preparing written 
work, 

The consideration of the details of the special method, and the 
subjects of position, pen-hclding, and movement, must be deferred. 
USE THE BLACKB)ARD, 

Perhaps I have space here to speak of the value of a good 
blact board to both teacher and pupils. The physiological psy- 
chologist tells us that since the muscles of the child develop from 
the body outward, those of the whole arm before those of the fin- 
gers, beginners in school should write on the board with whole- 
arm movement rather than on paper with finger movement. 

Moreover, board work for any grade of pupils is a good pre- 
piration on a given copy for work on paper. It is easier to do 
creditable work at the board than on paper, hence encouraging. 
Board work affords a change of position that to the average pu- 
pil is healthful and enjoyable 

Pupils should see the teacher put the copy on the board, and 
from time to time as the work proceeds the latter should by 
grephic ilustration show what to do and how to do it, 


gouged sas. 
advantaged 


good Pros 


¥ 
The Triangle. 


By D. R. AUGSBURG. 


When we look at an object we do not see the whole of it except ina 
general way; we see that part plainly and clearly that the eye is focused 
on and no more. Look at a bush ora tree, at the point that the eye is 
focused you see perbaps one leaf and with this point as a center the 
leaves are seen less distinct as the distance increases from this point. Look 
at the head of a friend and unless your eye bas been trained you will not 
see the head distinctly as a unit but the different parts, :uch as an eye, the 
nose, mouth, or whatever part the eye is focused on. 

There is another way of looking at objects in which the eye is not focused 
op a particular pcint but takes in the whole form of the object, so that the 
parts are no longer units but take their place together, making a single 
whole. ‘lhis way of lcoking at objects must in most pupils be acquired, 

One of the best methods of teaching pupils how to acquire this faculty is 
to teach several typical figures thoroughly and then use these figures in 
seeing and drawing objects. 





-one has time and opportunity for Tsosceles 


aneditating upon it. if progress in 
learning to write can be made at the same time the learner is ac 
quiring valuable thought, two points are scored instead of one ; 
but in the combination, if the writing feature is to share the suc- 
-cess, only one c* aracteristic or feature of uniformity, should have 
-attention at a time. When this one purpose is clearly defined it 
may dominate the writing process, while the mind is also active 
‘with the content of what is written. 

Teachers should use-tBis general-method more than they do, 
mot at the writing pe:iod, which should, I think, be given mainly to 
athe sfectal method, but in the preparation of written work in 
other subjects. If there are any secrets ef success in teaching 
writing, this is one; while teaching other subjects that employ 


Eq wilateral 4 
X 


Sculene 


> + 5 
THE TRIANGLE, 


This has more variety than any other simple figure, and con- 
sequently will require more drill in its mastery. Triangular 
shaped objects are quite common in nature. Many trees are tri- 
angular in shape, especially the young evergreens, man, kinds of 
leaves, some p%sitions of animate life, and all sorts of masses, 
such ss rocks, ‘olisge, shades, shadows, patehés. of color, may 
take the triangular form. 

The following are methods for teaching the triangle and how 
to see triangular shapes under varying conditions. 
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(1) Cut from cardboard the following triangles: isosceles, 
equilateral, obtuse, right, and scalene. Cut three of each kind, 


one 4 inches high, one 5 inches, and one 6 inches, 


the three sizes, Place these triangles in a box for convenient use 


When drawing an isosceles triangle (1) draw the 
base A B, Fig. 3, (2) bisect the base and erect a 
vertical line as high as the apex C is to be, (3) draw 
the sides. 

Draw on the blackboard four isosceles triangles 
in different positions as indicated above. Add 
some simple device to each triangle if necessary 
to create interest but not otherwise. Ask a pupil 
to choose a triangle from the box that is similarto 
Fig. 6, Have tao other pupils chcose one, as there 
are three in the box. Let each hold their triangle 








in the position ot Fig. 6, Fig. 7, Fig. 8, Fig. 9. In 
like manner teach the other triangles, being par- 
ticular with the scalene triangle. 

Draw on the blackboard the five triangles Figs. 
1—5. Pick atriangle at random from the box, 
hold it before the class and ask a pupil to point to 
the drawing on the blackboard that is similar to it. 
Vary the exercise by changing the position of the 
triangle held in the hand. i 

(4) After'teaching the names of the triangles 
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drill the class by holding u) a triangle and asking a 
pupil to name it. 

(5) Hold or place the large right-angled triangle 
before the class and let them draw it on their tab- 
lets. You draw it on the blackboard. Tell the 
story of the boy who made a chariot by cutting a 
box into two parts diagonally as indicated, and then> 
attaching some cartwheels. Let the pupils turn their 
triangles into a chariot. The boy driving the chariot 
may be omitted, but if you can draw him do so and: 
let the pupils write a story about the picture. 





Hold an equilateral triangle before the class and? 
l2t them draw it. You draw it on the blackboard. 
Turn it into a wigwam, Fig. 11. Let the pupils do- 
likewise. Use the picture in a language lesson 

In the same manner use Fig 12, 

Hold one of the angles before the class. Show 
class how to draw it by drawing the base, bisect- 
ing the base, finding the apex and drawing the sides. 
Change the triangle into Figs. 13 or 14 and let the 
pup'ls do likewise. 


With a little forethought and ingenuity any of th:se drawings 
may be made the basis of a language lesson or the subject of a. 
story, or used as a means of instruction in other dire:tions. 

Oodserve that the Indian and his dog are both triangular in» 
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shape, as also are the cap, face, and collar of the man. Draw 
these on the blackboard. Aska pupil to take the pointer and point 
or rather trace a triangle about the Indian. Aboutthe dog. To 
find three triangles in the man’s head. Let the pupils copy one 
of the figures, using the triangles to get the proportion. 
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§}Draw 17, 18, 19, 2c, and 21 on the blackboard and lead the 
pupils to see the triangular form of each. Let them copy these 
figures on their tablets, using the triangle to get the proportion. 
Show the pupils various objects that are triangular in shape and 
lead them to see the general form. 

Draw Figs. 22 and 23 and lead pupils to see the general shape. 
Ask them to observe the forms of trees and to see f they cannot 
find some that are triangular in shape. From these pictures and 
drawings children will usually make the application themselves ; 
at least it will lead them to look in a large way at things and 
tend to a wider and broader view of nature. 


Recreation Period. 


Dance of The Snowflakes. 
By ALICE E ALLEN. 














A MOTION SONG 
Music.—“ Chorus of Dream Faces.” 


We lived in cloud land (1) 
Floating here and there (2) 
Over the mountains, 

And the valleys fair. 

Winds swayed our cradles, (3) 
Then we fell asieep, (4) 

While far above us 

Stars their w:tch did keep. (5) 


Now our play is over, (21) 
Now the day is done, 

Falling so sadly (22) 

Sadly one by one, (23) 

Peeping in the windows (24) 
Where the fires glow, 

See the children’s stockings (25) 
Hanging in a row. (26) 


“ Wake,” cried the North Wind, (6) Hark, in the distance (27) 
“You to earth must go.” (7) Hear the merry b:lis! 

Down we fell fluttering (8) Santa Claus is coming (28) 
Butterflies of snow. Sweet their music tells ! 
Silently and slowly (9) Go we now to greet him, (29) 
Through the winter hours, Listen as we call,— 

Falling so sadiy (10) Glad merry Christmas, 
Hiding grass and flowers. (11-12) Merry Christmas, all ! (30) 


Then the wind caught us (13) Bright stars are gleaming, (31) 
Whirled us round and round, (14) Christmas cometh soon. 
Dashed us and drove us, (15) Joy bells are ringing, 

Piled us on the ground. (16) All in merry tune. 

Flying up in frolic (17) We are Christmas snowflakes, 
Always glad and gay (18) Singing as we fall,— 

Dancing and drifting (19) Glad merry Christmas, 

All the stormy day. (20) Merry Christmas all! 


MOTIONS FOR SNOWFLAKE DANCE, 


Children should be dressed in white gowns, white stockings and slippers. 
Wear caps made of white tissue paper, trimmed with silver stars. 

(1.\ Raise both hands, look up. 

(2.) Move hand slowly back and forth, with floating motion. 

(3.) Lower hands, and motion as if swaying cradle. 

(4.) Drop head slowly to one side, close eyes, as if sleeping. 

(5.) While pianist plays last half of song slowly, children take hold of 
corners of skirts, and with waltz step dance from side to side, still with 
sleepy look and motion. 

(6.) Stand erect, with eyes wide open. 

(7.) Use forefinger of right hand as if enforcing command. 

(8.) Raise both hands above head, and lower them slowly, with fluttering 

motion. 
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(9.) Drop heads, sing very slowly. 
en Shake heads sadly. 
(11.) Look down as if searching for flowers, 

(12.) While pianist plays as in (5), children repeat (5) very slowly, still 
looking down, 

(13) Music much faster and brighter. 
shoulder, asif afraid of being caught. 

(14.) Whirl round end round. 

(15 ) Bend to right, then to left, 

(133 Fall lightly to floor. 

(t7.) Spring up with hands up-raised, 

=e Drop hands, smile. 

pes All clasp hands, raise them high above heads, and dance lightly 
vackward and forward, 

(20.) Hold position (19); dance as in (5), only more rap‘dly. 

(21.) Dejected position, heads bent down. Music very slow and sad, 

22.) Raise and lower right hand slowly. 

333 Repeat with leit. 

(24.) Music strong and faster. Children raise on tip-toe of right foot, 
jeach forward, with motion 4s looking in window above them on their 
right. 

(25.) Motion with forefinger of right hand as if counting stockings, 

(26.) With skirts distended, dance as in (20) smiling, 

(27.) Right hand raised to ear, as if listening. 

28 ) Shade eyes with right hand and look expectant. 

ta0.$ Step forward, both bands extended as if in greeting, smiling. 

30.) Throw kiss to audience. 

Or) Pianist repeat all of song ; chi'dren dance as im (26) singing verse 
beginning ‘‘ Bright stars are gleaming,” and at last ‘‘ Merry Christmas” 
throw kiss to audience, (Curtain.) 


¥ 
The Snow Brigade. 


By MARIAN LODER, 


Children look up over right 


A winter drill for a dozen boys—in overcoats, earcaps, bright 
colored mufflers, and mittens, etc. Each carrying a big snow- 
shovel. Stage should be spread with sheets and loose cotton to 
represent snow. Boys come marching in single file, shovels over 
shoulder. Singing to the tune ;—See the Farmer in the Field. 


I, 


We are the jolly Snow Brigade, 

With our trusty shovels we make a raid, 
And lustily we'll give you aid 

On a frosty winter’s morning. 


Chorus.—He! he! ha! ha! ha! 
He! he! ha! ha! ha! 
He! he! ha! ha! ha! 
Ho! ho! ho! 


II, 


(Beginning to shovel cotton.) 
We'll shovel your walk for fifteen cents, 
We'll pile the snow against the fence, 
We'll show you we are boys of sense 
On a frosty winter’s morning.—Chorus. 


III. 


(Rubbing noses.) 

Jiminy crack ! our noses are cold ! 

Oh! Jack Frost is bad and bold! 
(Working harder than ever.) 

But little care we for the winter cold, 

On a clear and frosty morning.--Chorus. 


lV. 


(Pointing to work.) 
Look at that ; now what do you say? 
(Holding out hands to audience.) 
Now if you please, we'll take our pay, 
Our work is done; it’s time for play, 
On a frosty winter’s morning, 


(Begin snow-balling with the cotton throwing balls into audi- 
ence andat each other.) Chorus. 


od 
A Mortifying Mistake. 


I studied my tables over and over, and backward and forward, 
too; 

But I couldn’t remember six times nine, and I didn’t know what 
to do, 

Till sister told me to play with my doll and not to bother my 


head. 
“If you call her ‘ Fifty-four ’ for a while you'll learn it by heart,” 
she said. 


So I took my favorite, Mary Ann (though I thought ‘twas a 
dreadful shame 

To give such a perfectly lovely child such a perfectly horrid 
name), 
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And I called her my dear little “ Fifty-four” a hundred times, till 
I knew 

The answer of six times nine as well as the answer of two times 
two. 


Next day Elizabeth Wigglesworth, who always acts so proud, 

Said, “ Six times nine is fifty-two,” and I nearly laughed aloud! 

But I wished I hadn’t when teacher said, ‘‘ Now, Dorothy, tell if 
you can.” 

For I thought of my doll and—sakes alive!—I answered— 
“Mary Ann! ”—Sz, Nicholas. 


» 


Down to Sleep. 


November woods are bare and still ; 
November days are clear and bright ; 
Each noon burns up the morning chiil ; 
The morning’s snow is gone by night. 
Each day my steps grow slow, grow light, 
As through the woods I reverent creep, 
Watching all things “lie down to sleep.” 


I never knew before what beds, 

Fragrant to smell and soft to touch. 
The forest sifts and shapes and spreads. 

I never knew before how much 

Of buman sound there is in such 
Low tones as through the forest sweep 
When all wild things lie “ down to sleep.” 


Each day I find new coverlids 
Tucked in, and more sweet eyes shut tight : 
Sometimes the viewless mother bids 
Her ferns kneel cown, full in my sight ; 
| hear their chorus of “ good-night ; ” 
And half I smile and half | weep, 
Listening while they lie ‘‘ down to sleep.” 


November woods are bare and still ; 
November days are bright and good. 
Life’s noon burns up life’s morning chill ; 
Life's night rests feet which long have stood ; 
Some warm soft bed in field or wood 
The mother will not fail to keep, 
Where we can “ lay us down to sleep.” 
—Helen Hunt Fackson. 


> 
A Delectable Land. 


Over the hills and far away 

There are dreadful dragons that knights may slay— 
Great snorting dragons with brazen scales, 

And wings of leather, and coiling tails. 

But if you're the proper kind of knight, 

With a suit of mail and a sword that’s bright, 

You may whip those dragons and win the day, 
Over the hills and far away ! 


Over the hills and far away 

There are ogres living in castles gray, 

With a horn to blow ard the drawbridge down, 
And the ogres bellow, and stamp, and frown. 
But it doesn’t do to be frightened—no! 

You must face them boldly and strike a blow, 
And ¢hen you marry the Princess May, 

Over the hills and far away! 


Over the hills and far away 

There are fairy monarchs in grand array, 

With gnomes, and pixtes, and brownies, too ; 

And my! the ma.velous things they do! 

But — they s:artle you just a bit, 

They will help a lad who is sharp of wit, 

And it’s fun to watch when they dance and play— 
Over the hills and far away! 


Over the hills and far away . 
You may have an excellent time, I say. 
There are golden islands and m igic springs 
And jabberwockies—and heaps of things ! 
You can’t be dull in a land like that, 
With enchanted boots and a talking cat. 
So zs it a wonder you long to stray 
Over the hills and far away ? 
—Felix Legh, in the November S¢. Nicholas. 


“One, Two, Three.” 


It was an old, oid, old old lady, 
And a boy that was half-past three, 
And the way that they played together 
Was beautiful to see. 


She couldn't go running and jumping 
And the boy, no more could he ; 
For he was a thin little fellow, 
With a thin little twisted knee. 


They sat in the yellow sunlight, 
Out under the maple-tree ; 

Ard the game that they played I’ll tell you, 
Just as it was told to me. 


It was Hide-and-Go-Seek they were playing, 
Though you'd never have known it to be — 
With an old, old, old, old lady 
And a boy with a twisted knee. 


The boy would bend his face down 
On his one little sound right knee, 
And he’d guess where she was hiding 

In guesses One, Two, Three. 


“You are in the china closet!” 

He would cry and laugh with glee— 
It wasn’t the china closet, 

But he still had Two and Three. 


“ You are up in papa’s big bed-room, 
In the chest with the queer old key,” 

And she said, “‘ You are warm and warmer ; 
But you're not quite right,” said she. 


“It can’t be the little cupboard 
Where mamma’s things used to be— 

So it must be the clothes’-p-ess, Gran’ma,” 
And he found her with his Three. 


Then she covered her face with her fingers, 
They were wrinkled and white and wee, 
And she guessed where the boy was hiding, 

With a One and a Two and a Three. 


And they never had stirred from their placcs, 
Right under the maple-tree— 
This old, old, old, old lady 
And the boy with the lame little knee— 
This dear, dear, dear old lady 
And the boy who was half past three. 
—-H. C. Bunner, in the Boston Transcript. 


¥ 
The Sky for You. 


O, the future sky is the bluest sky, 
With never a cloud in view; 

But the sky to-day is the truest sky, 
And that is the sky for you ! 


For the work you have to do 
For the lives that lean on you ; 
Or gold, or gray, 
’Tis the sky to day, 
And that is the sky a you! 


There’s a bird that sings to the future sky, 
Where the blossoms drip with dew; 

But the bird to-day makes the song of May, 
And that is the song for you ! 


For the work you have to do; 
For the hearts that cling to you ; 
’Tis the sweetest song 
As it thrills along, 
And that is the song for you 
—Frank L. Stanton, in the Chicago 7Times-Herald, 


7 
The Color Bearer. 


Bittersweet waved his pennon on high, 
Standing alone, loyal- hearted, 
Though his companions deserted the held 
When the gay Summer departed. 
Even the light of the aster is dim, 
Paled is the golden-rod’s glory ; 
Bittersweet’s oriflamme blazeth aloft, 
Telling the woodland the story. 
—Mira Clarke Parsons. 
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The headquarters of a number of boys whose object 
was thievery was lately unearthed by the police of this 
city ; in it was quite a library of cheap novels, describ- 
ing pirate life and adventure among the Indians. Do 
not let us make the mistake of supposiug that these 
boys were dangerous because they had been taught to 
read. A power had been put into their hands and they 
were not properly employing it. Yet it is plain to 
thinking people that the power to read is too valuable 
to be kept away from mankind; we must teach them 
the secret and then run the risk of the damage they will 
‘do if they pyt it to bad uses. This question arises: Is 
the public to concern itself at all with the use the pupil 
will make of the powers acquired in the public school ? 





A well-known clergyman of this city who has been 
prominently identified with many important educational 
movements, has suggested to the editor some timely 
and fruitful subjects for discussion. Among them are 
some which relate to the kindergarten as a claimant for 
admission into the public school system. Tue SCHOOL 
JouRNAL invites the friends of the kindergarten to con- 
sider them : 


By what authority do private training schools issue ciplcmas 
to their graduates declaring them qual fied to conduct public kin- 
dergartens ? 

How does the training received by students of these institutions 
compare with that given in state normal schools? (Time 
devoted to preparation for kindergarten work, general culture, 
‘study of the general werk of the public schools, etc.) 

Do kindergartners study the purpose, organization, and meth- 
‘ods of the primary school as closely as the primary school teach- 
ers study the kindergarten ? 

The kindergartens make an effort to consider in their work the 
demands of the primary schools which are to carry on the edu- 
cation of their graduates? Has the subject ‘“‘ Demands of the 
School upon the Kindergarten ” ever been discussed in the meet- 
ings of the kindergartners ? 

Are the methods of the kindergarten progressing With the dis- 
-coveries made in child study ind hygiene? (Do the kindergart- 
mers know, for instance, of the effect of glaring colors on chil- 
dren’s eyés? The causes of nervousness in children ?) 


This list of topics might be greatly enlarged, but 
what is here given will afford sufficient material fora 
lively debate that will set the ball a-rolling. The kin- 
dergarten has come to stay and the discussion of the 
pertinent questions given above will help to clear the 
way fora more rapid development of its assimilation 
‘with the public school course. The kindergarten cer- 
tainly cannot expect to stand alone by itself; the edu- 
‘cation that is to follow has some just claims upon it and 
these it must heed. Who will send in the first reply? 
Tue ScHoot Journat’s department of “Letters” is 
pen to all who have valuable suggestions to offer. 





There is much gained when teacher and pupil know 
just how much ground is to be covered in a given time 
in arithmetic, geography, etc. The Course of Study be- 
gun in THe ScmooLt JouRNAL last year has cost a good 
deal of labor and theught, and is worthy the attention 
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of every reader. No matter what course of study is 
pursued the suggestions in the course given will have 
application. Besides the views and suggestions of 
readers are solicited. 





The annual Christmas number will be issued next 
week. It will be beautifully illustrated, and will contain 
a large amount of material suited to the season. If the 
issue is a little late, subscribers will pardon the delay. 
Those who saw last year’s beautiful Christmas number 


will understand the difficulties which attend the issue 
of such a paper. 


Fall and Winter Meetings. 


“ November 26-28.—North Central Kansas Teachers’ Association at Clay 
enter, 

Nov. 27-28.—Eastern Ohio State Teachers’ Association at New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio. 

Nov. 27-28.—Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association at the English 
high school, Bestcn. 

December.—Holiday Conference of the Associa'ed Academic Principals 
of New York State at Syracuse. 

December.—Fourth Annual meeting of the Association of Grammar 
School Principals of New York State at Syracuse. 

December 28-30.—Michigan State Teachers’ Associa'ion at Lansing, 
president, C. O. Hoyt, Ypsilanti; secretary, J. Schiller, Niles. 

December 28-30.—New Jeisey State Teachers’ Association at Trenton. 
S. E. Manness, Camden, president; J: H. Hu!sarth, Dover, secretary. 

December 28-31.—Calif. rnia State Teachers’ Association at San Jose. 

December 29.—Iowa State Teachers’ Association at Des Moines. 

Dec, 29.—Kansas State Teachers’ Association at Topeka. 

December 29-30.—Southeast Missouri Teachers’ Association at De Soto. 

December 28-31 —Colorado State Teachers’ Association at Denver. 

December 28-31.—California State Teachers’ Asscciation at San Jose. 

December 29-31.—South Central Missouri Teachers’ Association at West 
Plains. 

December 29 3t—I Illinois State Teachers’ Association at Springfield. 

December 29-31.—Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association at Milwaukee. 

December 29-31.—Colorado State Teachers’ Association at Denver. 
P. K. Pattison, Colorado Springs, president; Fred. Dick, Denver, secretary. 

Dec, 29-31.—Missouri State Teachers’ Association, Sedalia, W. H, 
Martin, pres’t ; J. A. Whiteford, Sec'y. 

December 29-31.—Minnesota State Teachers’ Association at St. Paul ; 
S. S. Parr, St. Cloud, Pres. 

February 18, 19, 20.—Meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of N. E. A. at Indianapolis, Ind. Supt. C. B. Gilbert, 
Newark, N. J., president. 

July 6-9, 1897.—National Educational Association meets at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 





The next meeting of the Southern Educational Association will be held 
in the City of Mobile, December 29, 30, dnd 31, 1896, A special rate of 
one fare for the round trip p'us the membership fee of two d pilars will be 
obtained for this meeting on all Southern railroads, and it is the earnest 
desire of the officers and executive committee that a large and representa - 
tive attendance shall be secured from every Southern state. 

The complete program of the Mc bile meeting will appear in a few days ; 
already we have received assurances from leading educators throughout 
the South which will guarantee the success of the meeting. 

Mobile as a place of meeting presents rare attractions to the visitor, 
and the teachers of the South cannot fail to enjoy this visit to the Gu'f 
City of the Central South. 

Please advertise the meeting in every possible way, and thus contribute 
to the welfare and progress of the great cause you represent. 

J. H. PHILutps, Birmingham, Ala , president, 

Geo. B. Coox, Hot Springs, Ark., secrefary. 


N. E. A. Notes. 


Dr. Irwin Shepard announces that the volume of proceedings 
of the N.E. A. for 1896, will be issued about December 1. 


Supt. C. B. Gilbert has nearly completed the program for the 
mecting of the Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 
which will be held at Indianapolis, February 16-18, 1897. 


New School Commissioners for N. Y. City. 


Four new members of the board of education were appointed 
by Mayor Strong this week to take the places of Commissioners 
Strauss, Holt, Béneville, and Méirbwitz, whose terms ef office 
expire on Jan. 1. The new commissioners are E. Ellery Ander- 
son, James Speyer, William Greenough, and John E. Eustis. 
The mayor also reappointed for the ful: term of six years Com- 
missioners Jobn G. Agar, Richard H. Adams, and Joseph J. 
Little, whose present term will expire on Jan. 1. 
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Copics of the Cimes. 








During the past year 2,522 immigrants have been sent back 
from the port of New York to their old-world homes. Likeli- 
hood of becoming paupers and the alien contract labor law 
are the two chief causes of exclusion. Of those sent back 1,368 
were Italians; half of those who remained were unable to read 
and write. Among G:rman immigran’s less than two per cent. 
were illiterate. 


The Kimberly mine, 620 miles north of Cape Town, which fur- 
nishes 98 per cent. of the world’s diamonds, was first opened 
abput twenty-five years ago. In 1895 the net profit from the sale 
of its diamonds was over $11,000,000, The stones are found in 
a region about twelve milesin circumference. In the Transvaal, 
not far from the diamond mines, are the richest gold mines in 
the world In 1885 gold was discovered on a ridge about 6,000 
feet above the sea level, near the present city of Johannesburg (yo- 
han’-nis-bédrg), the most important mining city of the world. 
Over one-half of the world’s gold comes from the Trans- 
vaal. Beside the gold mines, the Transvaal is rich in all kinds 
of minerals, especially silver, copp:r, coal, and iron. South 
Africa is destined to see the most wonderful political develop- 
ment owing to this discovery. 


Governor Morton has appointed four commissioners to ar- 
range for the one hundredth anniversary of the permanent es- 
tablishment of the capital of the state of New York at Albany. 
Daring the colonial period New York city was the capital, though 
eccasional sessions of the coloniai assembly were held at Jamaica 
on Long Island. The occupancy of New York during the Rev- 
olut’on by the English troops compelled the legislature to meet 
at towns in the Hudson River valley. The first session of the 
continental assembly, that held in 1777 at Kingston, was dis- 
persed by the approach of a detachment of Britisn soldiers. The 
next meeting place was Poughkeepsie. In 1779 Kingston was 
tried again, and then Albany. In 1781 Poughkeepsie was the 
state capital. In 1784, following the evacuation of New York 
city by the Britith troops the year before, New York was again 
the capital, and continued to be such until 1788, when it returned 
to Poughkcepsie. The year following and for two years the 
meeting place was Albany, then again New York, then Albany 
again, and after sundry changes, 01 Jan 3, 1797, it was estab- 
lished permanently at Albany. That city has the distinction of 
age to qualify it as the state capital. With the single exception 
of Jamestown it is the oldest town in the United States. It was 
incorporated as a village in 1652 and became a city in 1686. 


The report comes from Ireland that owing to prolonged rains 
the crops, inciuding the potato crop, have been ruined through- 
out a great part of the island, and that great suffering is threat- 
ened during the coming winter. A large number of tenant far- 
mers have notified the landlords that they cannot pay their rent 
this year, and the latter will seek to evict them under the land 
act of 1881; but an effort will undoubtedly be made in parlia- 
ment to arrest tempdrarily writs of ejectment. 


William Niven, a New York scientist, has just returned from 
the mountains of the state of Guerrero (gar ra’ rd), Mexico, with 
numerous photographs of a great ruined city. In the under- 
ground chambers of some of the buildings he found broken p eces 
of plaster painted bright red and white, and on the floors beads, 
axes, idols, and broken pottery. Two temples and two great pyr- 
amids were also found. The pryamids of Mexico are the found- 
tions of the temples of the sun and moon worshipers. There 
were two ways of making a pyranid. One was to build it fron 
a level with rude clay bricks on the inside, while the facing was 
of stone, ranged like steps. Pyramids of great size like those 
that Niven has found, were hills smoothed down till their tops 
and bases were square or rectangular, and then faced with stone 
and topped with a building, with an altar rising above it. When 
the Spaniards came they drove the natives up into the temples 
from the city about it. Then the Spaniards tried to follow, but 
climbing up the slope in the face of the enemy was impossible. 
The pyramids were usually in dense forests. 


King Humbert has received a telegram from Menelek, king of 
Abyssinia, saying that a treaty of peace between Abyssinia and 
Italy was signed on Oct. 26. The new convention abrogates the 
treaty by which Italy claimed a protectorate over Abyssinia, and 
recognizes the complete independence of Ethiopia. Menelek de- 
clares free all the Italians taken prisoners by the Abyssinians 
during the recent campaign, but Italy will have to pay him for 
their support while in captivity. 


St. Petersburg is now connected by rail with the Yenisei river. 
and it is expected that the Trans-Siberian railroad will reach Lake 
Baikal (bi’kal) next summer. China’s concession that the road 
may pass through Manchuria shortens the distance from the lake 
to Vladivostock (via-dé vés-tok’) by over 600 miles. 
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Convocation of Mothers. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—At the third annual Convocation of Mothers,. 
Mrs. J. N. Crouse, director of the kindergarten college, in her ad- 
dress of welcome, briefly stated the object of the convocation : 

‘*To disseminate a wider knowledge of these principles, to arouse a 
more general interest in the study and training of children, to show moth- 
ers the help which is at their command in the solving of the daily prob- 
lems—these are the anticipated results of this convocation.”’ 

Mrs. Harriet C. Robbins treated that phase of child-training 
which deals with hired care-takers. ‘Influence of the Nursery 
Maid on the Future Life of the Child,” was the title of the ad- 
dress. No more important subject can engross the mind of the 
mother. A coarse or a careless nursery maid would certainly 
leave for all time an impress upon the life of the child. A wicked 
woman can, without giving expression to her wickedness, imperil 
the soul intrusted to her. 

Rev. Mr. Gallway spoke on “ The Need of Raising the Stand- 
ard for thos: who are to be Intrusted with the Care of Chil- 
dren.” 

Mrs. V. A. Kasten trea'ed “ The Necessity of Separation be- 
tween Mother and Child.” She showed the necessity of the sep~ 
aration; the mutual benefits to be derived and the va: ious penal- 
ties it involved were considered. 

Miss Josephine C. Locke gave an address in which she pointed 
out the best manner to help children see beauty ip nature and 
art. 

Several of the speakers are graduates of the third year “‘ Moth~ 
ers’ Class ” in the Chicago kindergarten college. 





Rhode Island Institute. 


Lack of space makes it impossible to print the whole of the re- 
port of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. For a later 
number is reserved a report of the meeting on “ Enrichment of 
Elementary Courses of Study,” with reports of addresses by. 
President Eliot, Mrs, Alice Freeman Palmer, and others. 

HISTORY TEACHING, 

Mr. George H. Martin, of Boston gave an address on “ Less 
and More of Grammar School History.” He said in part: 

“The question to be considered is whether we can in our time: 
limit do more than we are attempting in historical teaching in the 
grammar grade. Histury is matter of fact, or it drops from his- 
tory to myth. Toawaken interest in historical study is the result 
that alone can justify the teacher’s claim of being successful. 
The supreme end of all educational effort is character, and the 
specific contribution of history to the education of the child is 
public spirit. The child unconsciously says ‘me’ and ‘fur,’ and: 
advancing he loses himself in the public.” 

VERTICAL WRITING. 

Prof. D. H, Farley, of the New Jersey state normal school, 
spoke on “ Vertical Writing.’’ He explained the hygienic ad- 
vantages and the practical application of the method, which he 
illustrated by sketches on the blackboard. He illustrated also 
the class drill and details of writing. 

GEOGRAPHY, 

Supt. Tarbell gave a talk on “ Geography :” 

“The new geography teaches us to look toward the future. The 
home is the center where the senses are to be applied and the first 
lessons in geography absorbed: Diagrams and pictures are most 
helpful to aid the child's early concejtion. The map and the 
globe should follow the home instruction, and then the text. It 
is a vital thing in teaching the child to rightly instruct the young 
mind in geography. It 1s essential that the child shouldeget the 
thought from speech rather than from the words of the text. So 
the oral teaching of geography at first is essential. Descriptive 
geography is the last and most important department of world 
study. Superintendent Tarbell then dwelt on the importance of 
map study.” 

ARITHMETIC, 

Mr. Joseph E. Mowry, had for his subject ‘’ Arithmetic =” 

‘“* Waat is needed is petter methods of teaching thi: branch, 
There is abundant opportunity to enrich our elementary courses 
by adding geometry and languages, and curtailing arithmetic.” 

HUMANE EDUCATION. 

Supt. Burt J. Tice, of Sheffield, Mass., spoke on ‘‘ Humane 
Education :”’ 

He said ia part, that it is not so much the suffering of tke 
animal which we wish to prevent, as to stop the consequent 
degradation of the children, The work in humane eaucation is 
to be done indirectly by torce of example, and occasional remarks, 
and we may correllate it with the other work of the school. 

TECHNICAL GRAMMAR, 


“Value of Technical Grammar in the Study of the English 
Language,” was treated by Miss Mabel C. Bragg, of the Rhode 
Island State normal school. She said that the revolt from tech- 
nical grammar has resulted in a marked deterioration in scholar- 
ship, both classical and. modern. A student may often speak 
fluently, but without great correctness or purity. 
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LITERARY TASTE, 


Mr. William E. Foster, librarian of the Providence Public Li- 
brary, read a paper on “ Developing a Taste for Good Literature.” 
_ “The public library in its relation to children always takes 
into consideration the assistance to be derived from the school 
and teachers. A library means not simply a collection of books. 
To secure the best resuits a reader must have recourse to the 
library for the purpose of lighting his torch of knowledge. The 
child should be allowed to use his own judgment as far as pos- 
sible. The most satistactory way of advancing the cause of liter- 
ature is to have a passion for it oneself and then the enthusiasm 
will be contagious.” 

President Butler, of Colby university, read a paper on “ The 
Aims and Method of the Study of Literature.” H+ thought the 
ultimate aim in the study should be to enlarge the mental hori- 


zon, strengthen the judgment, enrich the character, and promote 
“‘self-activity.” 


COMPOSITION, 


Samuel Thurber, master of the Girls’ high school, Boston, 
in pert, on the subject of “ Teaching of English Composi- 

ion: 

“ T will endeavor to formulate the axioms of English teaching, 
I call my maxims, axioms. The faculty of speech, both in 
children and youths, resides below the spiritual level of volition 
and consciousness and is to be reached only through the affec- 
tions and taste. That is, poetry is not to be analyzed, but to be 
felt. Next the act of speech exists only as a medium or means 
of communication between one man and another. The corol- 
lary to thi:, then, must be, in imagination, a second party to hear 
what is said. 

“To avply this, the composition should have a circulation. 
The conditions for composition should be: A scholar should 
have something to say from a well-informed mind with the cer- 
tainty of giving pleasure to others. 

“ A composition, to have any success whatever, absolutely must 
be done with pleasure by the pupil and the supervision must be 
dont by the teacher wita alacrity, and the scholar must know 
beforehand that it is to be read or printed.” 


READING, 


Miss Sarah L. Arnold, of the Boston board of supervisors, 
spoke on “ Reading in Primary Grades :” 


“Reading is a many-sided work and needs a proper emphasis 
among other studies of the grade. We shall do most definite 
work when we have some detinite end in View, in reading as in 
all else. It is the thosght that we must get in reading. By this 
we must test our reading.” In conclusion she enlarged on the 
several elements of thought- getting. 





The Township System for New York. 


At last New York is beginning to consider the township law. 
The experiment has been tried with success in the Eastern states, 
The subject bas received much attention from Supt. Skinner, and 
he, together with many prominent educational men, will urge 
upon the legislature the substitution of the township system for 
the inefficient district school system. Many schools are decreas- 
ing in attendance, and the consolidation of the weak districts is 
imperative ; 7,529 districts have an average attendance of from 1 
to 20 pupils, and 2,983 of these districts had an average attend- 
ance during the last school year of less than 20 students. In 
many districts $100 per year is paid from the state treasury to 
support a teacher who has no pupils, but does fancy work during 
the school day. Consolidation of small districts would mean 
larger salaries, consequently better teachers and better schools. 
The plan is to have a town board of trustees, with power to con- 
solidate districts, locate school buildings, and grade the curricu- 
lum, If in some districts this involve the transportation of pupils, 
it can be done economically, as in Massachusetts and other 
states. The passage of this law wil strengthen the weak place 
in the educational system of the state,—the district school, 


Teaching for $5 a Month. 


TORONTO.—The government of Quebec has at last promised 
to improve the condition of the primary schools. The subject 
was brought up in the legislature some time ago,-but it was not 
touched, on the ground that it was a purely clerical affair, and 
that the representatives of the people had nothing to do with it. 
Now the ministers are ready to act upon the matter. The teach- 
ers of Quebec receive astonishingly low salaries. In the county 
of Charlevoix women teachers receive $40.a year, and $80 is con- 
sidered a good salary for a woman teacher. The average salary 


for women teachers in this county is $69. Some of the teachers ' 


hire out as servants during the summer in order to earn money 
to buy their ciothes. The finances of the province are ona better 
basis, and it is expected not only that salaries of teachers will be 
increased, but that better teachers will be employed. 
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News Letters. 


Detroit. 


The public miud has been agitated for some time over the 
ado >tion of “ Selected Bible Readings ” for the grammar grades 
of the public schools. The readings were adopted but were 
vetoed by Acting-Mayor Beck. November 12, the board of 
education promptly passed the measure over the veto by a vote 
of II to 3. 

The city is maintaining night schools in eight buildings with 
an enrollment of 1248. Supt Robinson states that of the for- 
eigners who attend the schools most are men between the ages 
of 20 and 30 who take advantage of the night schools to learn 
the English language. 

The question is being agitated of asking the legislature to sub- 
stitute a commissioa appointed by the mayor for the present 
board elected by the people. The idea is the suggestion of Ex- 
Pres. Clark. The women, of course, do not take kindly to the 
scheme as that would deprive them of any opportunity to in- 
fluence the selection of the board as they now have the op3or- 
tunity of doing through their votes. . 

The annuities received by the beneficiaries of the Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund have been considerably reduced this year by 
reason of the increased number of annuitants. Last year each 
one received $31 a month but this year will receive but $25. The 
trustees of the fund have approved a proposition of J. W. 
Ritchie to issue a book, “ Historical Sketches of Detroit Public 
Schools.” It is proposed to publish 10,000 copies to be sold at 
$1 apiece all the proc¢eds to go into the fund. 

The attendance in the Detroit schools has increased some 
2,000 over last year but owing to the economy of the board 
of estimates the teaching force has been decreased 21, 
last year there being 737 teachers employed, this year but 
716. The actu;l attendance the last day of October was 29,426, 
with some 3,000 more enrolled. It is interesting to note the 
attendance in B first was 4,750, while that in A eighth was but 
538. W. J. MCKONE. 


Mason, Mich. 


From San Francisco, 


The new charter was defeated. The people want a good char- 
ter, but they would have none of this. It was a thing of shreds 
and patches. It would have furnished material for the law courts 
to wrangle over for years. 


The educational clause was worthy of a Chinese mandarin. It 
decreed that no teacher educated outside of the public schools of 
California, cou'd be eligible for a position in said schools. Many 
of the best teachers in the state have been educated wholly out- 
side of California and some wholly in private ‘schools. Good 
lawyers held that it took away the teacher's tenure of office. 
This tenure of office has often saved our schools from those 
spoilers, the politicians. 

The women of California made a splendid effort to gain the 
suffrage It has been the shortest and strongest campaign ever 
known in the state. That pioneer in the cause of women, Susan 
B. Anthony, was at the head of allthe work. President Jordan, of 
the Stanford university, says of Miss Anthony, that her name will 
live longer in history than that of Napoleon. That she will be 
counted in future ages as the woman who lifted a whole sex out 
of barbarism. With her severty-six years, well told, on her head, 
she went up and down through this great state, speaking every- 
where. (Her strong aids, Miss Shaw, Mrs. Chapman Catt, Miss 
Hay, and Miss Mills, were with her. 

The average man who seeks an excuse for his own lack of jus- 
tice, always intimates that women do not want the ballot. If, 
however, the vote had been submitted to the women of California 
there would have been an overwhelming majority in its favor. 
Whole counties voted for suffrage, but the liquor dealers of San 
Francisco defeated it. AGNES M, MANNING. 





HARTFORD, CONN.—At the first meeting of the board of trus- 
tees of the Connecticut Teachers’ Annuity Guild the officers were 
elected as follows: President, N. C. Bishop, of Norwich; vice- 
president, Solomon P. Davis, of Hartford ; treasurer, Joseph A. 
Graves, of Hartford; financial secretary, Miss C. E. Hopkins, of 
Norwich; recording secretary, F. A. Verplank, of South Man- 
chester. The guild now numbers 300 members and has $3,000 
in its treasury. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.--The terms upon which the parochial 
school question has been settled have not been officially an- 
nounced. The principalconcession is that half an hour each day 
in the national or public s hools will b= set apart for religious in- 
struction. In districts where there is any considerable percent- 
age of French Catholic children, French shall be taught as well 
as Engiish., 
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Greater Hew York. 


Physical Training in the Schools. 


In order to introduce a uniform system of physical culture into 
the public schools of New York, the supervisors of that branch, 
Dr. M. A. Requa and Miss S. Nicolai, have formed classes of 
teachers throughout the city to whom they will give lessons 
weekly. These will be not lectures, but practical lessons in which 
delegates from the different schools will participate, the exercises 
and remarks being in turn presented to all teachers shortly after 
by the one selected to attend the course. 

The first lesson was preceded by an introductory ta'k on the 
subject. Gymnastics should be taught first for health, then for 
strength, and last, but not least, for grace, which is, after all, only 
perfect control of the muscles. 

Gymnastics gives self-control and self-reliance and proves a 
valuable memory aid. To have the body subject to the will re- 
quires concentration of attention. As ameans of recreation also, 
physical exercise deserves recognitiun. 

The branches to be put into the schools are divided into three 
classes. First, educational gymnastics, the basis of all. This 
would include light and heavy work. It is founded principally on 
the Swedish system, which is the accepted authority on physio- 
logical, progressive gymnastics. Its main aim is, as its name im- 
plies, an educationalone, The training of will and attention form 
the chief element. Exercises are not often repeated and rhythm 
is less prominent in this line. 

Under the second class we have general gymnastics, also in- 
cluding light and heavy work. Rhythmic movements with musical 
accompaniment give increased pleasure and serve the end of 
recreation. 

The third, esthetic gymnastics, is used to impart grace. Proper 
methods of sitting, standing, walking, and even voice training 
will be treated under this head. 

The lessons as given will be practical and graded. A typical 
outline is given to each teacher to use as a basis for class-room 
work, With the warning that accurecy in the beginning will save 
time in the end, the talk was closed and the lesson began. 

Commands are of two kinds,— preparatory and executive. In 
the accompanying outline, executive commands will appear in 
capitals, 


LESSON I. 


Class ready for gymnastics.—Stand. (Moni:or, open windows.) 

Facings. 

Take distance (according to space and arrangement of class). 

Upward stretching (for purpose of relaxing muscles only. No 
restraint on part of teacher.) 

Po-SITION (military).—In place. 
sition). 

Feet—CLOSE, Feet—OPEN. (Give commands slowly and 
rapidly to insure attention.) Same executed by counts, one, two; 
one, two, etc. 

Head backward —BEND. 
slow command. 

Hips—F1RM.— Po-SI1ION, 

Heels—RAISE. Heels—SINK (slowiy to avoid jarring). 

In place—REsT, 

Trunk slightly (to avoid strain) backward —BEND. 
RAISE, 

In place--REST. 

Heels—RAISE, Heels—SINK 

Respiratory.-Teach three places in Thorax : 

1. At separation of ribs (sternum). 
2. Sides. 
3. Upper chest in vicinity of collar bone. 

Class—SIrT, 

New York City. 


REST (ordinary standing pce. 


Upward—RAISE, Slow movement, 
P 


Upward— 


LOUISE BRUCKMAN, 


More School-Rooms Provided. 


The letter of Mayor Strong requesting that the churches furnish 
temporary quarters for children who cannot be accommodated in 
the public schools, has received several replies. One came from 
the secretary of the board of trustees of the Tremont Presbyterian 
church, at No. 1743 Washington avenue. The Sunday-school 
rooms, which will seat 200 children, are offered with the consent 
of the pastor and the board of trustees. Another came from the 
secretary of the board of trustees of the Beekman Hill Methodist 
Episcopal church, tendering the use of the Sunday-schoo! room 
which will accommodate about 250 children. The secretary of, 
the Congregation Shaaral Berocho, of 138 East Fiftieth street, 
also offered the Sabbath-school room for a school-room, This 
room has a seating capacity of 200. The Rev.Dr. John Peters, 
rector of St. Michael’s church, several weeks ago offered the use 
of the parish buildings. 


Schoolmasters Meet. 


For the first time in its history the New York Schoolmasters’ 
Club has a waiting list. Tne limit of active membership, 150, 
was reached last Saturday with the election of the following six 
new members: Lincoln E. Rowley, East Orange, N. J ; Seth T. 
Stewart, New York city; Martin Luther Cox, Dover, N. J.; Al- 
bert P. Marble, Ossian H. Lang, and But P. Seeleye, New York 
city. 

The meetings of this club always begin with a dinner at the St. 
Denis hotel. Every member has the privilege of bringing with 
him a few guests. This part of the program is then followed by 
an address of some distinguished speaker. 


POETRY AND EDUCATION, 


Last Saturday Mr. Andrew McLean, editor of the Brooklyn 
Citizen, gave an inspiring address on “ Poetry and Education.” 

He took the ground that the pressure of material demands 
upon the schools nas become so great that there is danger that 
the soul of the child is starved, that the tendency is growing to 
judge the results of the schools by the moncy-earning capacity of 
the pupils rather than by the standard of culture. The American 
is known the world over as an inventive and skilful mechanic and 
a shrewd busir.css man; he vught to be respected also as a man 
whose sourresponds to all that is beautiful and good. There is 
no danger that the practical needs of life will ever be disregarded 
in the schools of this country; the national genius will take care 
of this part of the educational problem. But material wealth 
alone does not make life worth living; the true sources of happi- 
ness lie in the field which poetry has;choscn to gladien and en- 
noble mankind. A teacher who cannot inspire in nis pupils a feel- 
ing, a love for the poetic ia life, has missed his calling. The 
school mnst must lay greater emphasis on soul-ennobling culture. 
The child responds readily to everything that touches the heart ; 
if the school loses this opportunity for the cultivation of an inter- 
est which is the source of ideals, he will be deprived of the best 
he can possess in this world: the power to raise himself beyond 
material objects. 

Supt C. B. Gilbert, of Newark, N. J, on being called upon for 
a few words, dwelt particularly on the receptivity of the child, 
even the dirty street urchin, for the ennobling influences of po- 
etry. 

OFFICERS OF THE CLUB, 


Mr. Hayes, ef Newark, who has been for many years identified 
with educational progress in New Jersey, complimented the club 
on having as its president Dr. Addison B. Poland, formerly state 
superintendent of New Jer.ey and at present assistant superin- 
tendent in New York city, “ Jersey’s greatest contribution to the 
Greater New York.” 

The election of officers followed. Assistant Supt Thomas 5. 
O'Brian was elected president, and made some very felicitious re- 
marks on taking the * gavel.” Dr. W. B. Gunnison, principal of 
the Erasmus Hall high school, Brooklyn, was made vice-presi- 
dent, but had quietly left the hal! just before the first calls for 
“speech ” rang out. 


A Silly Attack on Supt. Jasper. 


It is a pity that the Evening Post of this city canrot raise itself 
above the level of the sensation mongers when it speaks of mat- 
ters relating to local school affairs. In nearly everything else it 
takes a high ground and is geaerally sound and clean ; but when 
its deep-seated prejudice against Supt. Jasper finds an opportun- 
ity to break cut it stoops down to Xantippian methods and is 
wholly unreliable. On November 17 it printed a positively silly 
attack, one whole column in length, which might be passed by in 
silent disgust if it were not for the mischief it may produce in dis- 
turbing the discip'ine of the department of instruction 

Mr. Jesper intended to transfer Miss Felicia A. Griffin, princi- 
pal of grammar school No. 47 to grammar school No. 50. This 
transfer, in Mr. Jasper’s opinion, was a promotion, but Miss 
Griffin did not see it in that :ight and preferred to stay in her old 
school where she has taught for thirty years. Mr. Jasper allowed 
her to remain. There matters ought to have rested. But the 
Post would not have itso Here was a chance for mud-throwing 
and th2 way it was done may be judged from the headlines of its 
column abuse of Mr. Ja-pec: “Supt Jasper’s Methods—The 
Truth of the Trouble at Grammar School 47--/ndications of an 
Effort to Create Dissatisfaction with the Pavey Bill” The 
effect of this journalistic Quixotism might be that all teachers 
hereafter will refuse to be transferred and thus make an import- 
ant provision in the Pavey bill inoperative--they mzght¢ do so if 
the pranks of the Post could exert aay influence in school matters, 
but we trust they never will, for we believe they have too ymuch 
good sense to aliow a newspaper to mislead them into open in- 
subordination, The Pavey bill will be enforced in all its provi- 
sions for the best interests of the schools, the Post notwithstand- 
ing. 
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Eight High Schools to be Opened. 


It is believed that the board of education will soon establish a 
number of high schools. A committee 'of superintendents is 
already at work preparing a course of study and draughting plans 
for the new departure. The indications ave that eight high 
schcols will be in operation next year. 

Later—The committee of the board of education which has in 
charge the proposal to establish high schools reported on 
Wednesday that the city required eight such schools and that they 
will be organized as soon as possible, which means in two or 
three years. For the present it recommended that three high 
schools be organized so as to begin work et the opening of the 
next school year in grammar schools that can be used temporar- 
ily for high schools. The committee recommended three courses 
of study: A classical course (preparatory for entrance to college), 
a scientific or English course (to include one or more foreign Jan- 
guages and later manual training), and a commercial course. 
It also recommended that the board of estimate put into the 
budget $75,000 with which to organize these schools. The report 
was adopted except that part referring to the courses of-study, 
which will be considered later. 

Chairman Hubbell of the committee said later that the two 
school-houses available for temporary high schools were those in 
Twelfth and Thirteenth streets, 


Potted Flowers for the Poor. 


Vice-President Sylvanus Lyon, of the Moderation society, 
makes an eloquént appeal to the benevolent for subscriptions to 
supply the poor dwelling in the slums near the Five Poiats with 
potted flowers as their Thanksgiving present. This society has 
done excellent work with its free ice water fountains It hasalso 
distinguished itself by its yearly donations of flower blooms 
which were so much appreciated by the poor. 

Last year there was a sort of half promise given that the soci- 
ety would this year make an effort to distribute potted plants 
among the denizens of the neighborhood who have so little that 
is pleasant in their lives. The office of the society is at 21 Park 
Row, New York city. 

The distribution of flowers by the society at the Five Points 
caused wonderment. The children stood with mouths and eyes 
opened wide, very wide, gazing at the beautiful things in silent awe. 
A rose, a great pink rose was handed to a sickly child carried in 
her sister’s arms. The little thing clasped it eagerly and kissed it 
while tears of joy fell from the little nurse’s eyes. Then there 
went a shout up from the crowd that told what the pent up feel- 
ings of the little ones were, and from every hand came the ex- 
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clamations , “ Dere fer us,”’ “‘ Give us a flower, mister,” “ Give us 
a red one,” “Give us a white one” 

Finally all the flowers were distributed, and the streets and al- 
leys that converge at Five Points were filled with little girls, who, 
with pattering feet, were hastening to their tenement homes to 
show their mammas and their papas their booty of beauty. 


A Lunch Trust. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The neighborhood of the Boys’ high school 
is stirred up by the wrongs of a number of caterers who resent a 
so called lunch trust run by one Lumpe. Before the days of the 
Lumpe monopoly, the patronage of hundreds of boys was divided 
among the caterers of the vicinity ; but now he enters the school 
with his assistants and provisions, and the others find their “ oc- 
cupation gone,” so far as provisioning the high school boy is 
concerned. 

At the last meeting of the board of education, a protest, signed 
by nine caterers, was sent in. 

Prin. Nickleborough says that Mr. Lumpe has his base of op- 
erations in the basement, that he charges moderate prices, and 
the arrangement is quite satisfactory. It would be out of the 
question to allow all the caterers to rush into the school. 





Brief Association Notes. 


A meeting o' the board of directors of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association was held on Saturday 31 ult. in this city. 

It was arranged to hold the’97 meeting on the evenings of 
June 30, July 1 and 2, with day sessions for short discourses and 
Round Table conferences. 


The following gentlemen were present and were afterwards the 
guests of Mr. Thomas, of Ginn & Co; President White, of Syra- 
cuse; Mr. Walden, of Rochester; Mr. Haaren, of Brooklyn ; 
Messrs. O’Shea and Nicholson, of New York; and Dr. James 
Lee, superintendents of exhibits. 

Assistant Superintendent Schauffler, was appointed to assume 
direction of the music, and Mr. Abram Fishlowitz was elected as- 
sistant treasurer in place of Assistant Superintendent Strauben- 
miiller, resigned. 


The board of trustees of the New York City Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation met on Thursday last ; the resignation of Assistant Super- 
intendent Elgas from the presidency was read and accepted, and 
Mr. Elijah D Clark was unanimously elected to the vacant office. 

Mr. Henry P. O'Neil tendered his resignation as vice-president, 
which, however, upon the hearty solicitation of the trustees, he 
withdrew. 
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Kindness to Animals. 


In London a woman by the name of Catharine Smithies founded 
“Bands of Mercy.” The members promised to be kind and 
merciful to God’s lower creatures. She gave her life to the 
work, She is dead, but the work she began still goes on. In 
the year 1868 a society was formed in Boston, and a paper 
started called Our Dumb Animals. The boys and girls have 
been joining the society, and it now numbers 900,000 members. 
The members sign the following : 

PLEDGE, 

“I will try to be kind to.all harmless living creatures, and 
try to protect them from cruel usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member 
who wishes, can cross out the 
word harmless from his or her 
pledge. M.S. P.C A. on the 
badges means “Merciful Socz- 
ely Prevention of Cruelty to 
All.” 

The founders send wzthout 
cost, to every person asking, a 
copy of “ Band of Mercy” in- 
formation and other publica- 
tions. Address Geo. T. Angell, 





19 Milk street, Boston. 

Also, wzthout cost, to every person that writes that he or she 
has formed a “ Band of Mercy” by obtaining the signatures of 
thirty adults or children or both—either signed or authorized to 
be signed—to the pledge, a/so the name chosen for the “ Band” 
and the name and post-office address {town and state] of the 
presidenit.— 

1. The monthly paper, Our Dumé Animais, full of interesting 
stories and pictures, for one year. 

2. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

3. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, containing many 
anecdotes. 

4. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pictures and one hun- 
dred selected stories and poems. 

5. For the president, an imitation gold badge. The head officers 
of Juvenile Temperance Associations, and teachers and Sunday- 
school teachers, should be presidents of Bands of Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to sign the pledge or 
authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years old can form a band 
with no cost, and receive what is offered, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn books, cards of 
membership, and a membership book for each band, the prices 
are, for badges, gold or silver imitation, eight cents; ribbon, 
four cents ; song and hymn books, with fifty-two songs and hymns, 

two cents; cards of membership, two cents; and membership 
book, eight cents. The ‘‘ Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals” cost only two cents for the whole, bound together in one 
pamphlet. The Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a hun- 
dred, or eight for five cents. 

A “ Band of Mercy ” can be formed in every school ; it can elect 
a president, secretary, and treasurer, By writing to Mr. T. An- 
gell, 96 Tremont street, Boston, Mass., pretty cards of member- 
ship can be got at two cents each. Then the society can discuss 


various questions, such as the “ Use of Check Reins,” ‘ Blinders 
on Horses,” the “‘ Transportation of Cattle,” “ Killing Animals 
Humanely,” “ Insect-eating Birds,” as well as the evidences of 


intelligence manifested by animals. 
GOOD ORDER OF EXERCISES FOR BAND OF MERCY MEETINGS, 


1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat the pledge 
together. [See melodies } 

2— Remarks by president, and reading of report of last meeting 
by secretary 

3—Readings, Recitations, “‘ Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of 
good and noble sayings and deeds done to both human and dumb 
creatures, with vocal and instrumental music, 
4—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 
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5—A brief address. Members may then tell what they have 
done to make human and dumb creatures happier and better, 

6— Enrollment of new members. 

7— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, 


* 


Theory and Practice, 
(Dec, 25, 1642 ) 


Sir Isaac Newton h-d two cats, 
A mother and her kitten, 

And in connection with the three 
There’s been a story written, 
And handed down to us as true— 

We give it in a rhyme to you. 


These cats, unlike most of their kind, 
Demanded much attention ; 
Where one would go the other would 
(Which we need scarcely mention); 
What troubled good Sir Isaac sore 
Was so much scratching at his door. 


When he'd sit down to meditate 
One one theme or another, 

His feline pets were sure to come 
And put him to the bother 

Of getting up to let thcm in, 

And oft he’d lose his subject clean. 


A happy thought at last arrived 
That would adjust the matter, 
*Twould please the cat, the kitten, too 
(Especially the latter) 
He made two holes, one large, one small, 
Through which his favorites might crawl. 


And now the great philosopher, 
Intent on observation, 
Was to behold his wondrous plan 
Put into operation ; 
Through the large hole the old cat came— 
The kitten followed through the same. 


QUESTIONS, 

Who was Sir Isaac Newton ? 

Tell briefly anything else that you know of his life and ser- 
vices to science. 

What is the joke related in these verses ? 

How do you account for the fact that so great a man, who 
could see wondrous things in nature that no one in all the history 
of the world had seen before him, could overlook so simple a 


thing as the ability of the kitten to pass through a doorway made 
for the cat ? 

Can you think of any law in optics that this incident suggests ? 

The law I am thinking of is this: When the eye has been en- 
gaged in examining large and distant things it cannot immedi- 
ately see with clearness what is small and near, but must first go 
through a process of readjustment. Can you see an analogy in 
this to the great philosop4er’s habitual mental condition ? 

Think this analogy out as well as you can and write some- 
thing about it. See if youcan find any connection between what 
we may Call mental far-sightedness and what is commo ily called 
“ absence of mind.” 


r 
Brief Notes. 


Ex-Supt. Barringer, of Newark, N. J., has received a handsome 
writing desk from the teachers of the high school with a letter ex- 
pressing gratitude for his devotion to the welfare of the institu- 
tion and his unvarying kindness in his intercourse with the teach- 
ers. It is due in a great measure to the tireless efforts of Dr. 
Barringer that the enemies of the high school in a former board 
of education failed in their scheming for the abolition of the in- 
stitution, 

PoRT HurRON, MicH—The King’s Daughters are fitting 
up and will conduct a free kindergarten during the coming win- 
ter. It was opened Monday, Nov. 16, It is intended solely for 
poor children. On Thanksgiving the ladies will tender the chil- 
dren a dinner and a hot lunch will be served every day there- 
after. 


HILLSDALE, MICH.—One of the college boys who stole from 


relatives and hid his plunder in the college church has been 
sentenced to one year in the state reformatory at Ionia. 
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From the Workshops. 











Grammar School No. 40. 


GEORGE W. HARRISON, PRINCIPAL, 
By E. E. K. W. 

Under this head will appear a series of articles describing the actual 
practice observed in educationa] mstitutions, reports of lessons, plans of 
government, etc. Below are given several descriptive articles of this kind, 
relating to schools in New York city. Particular attention is called to the 
report of the work in grammar school No. 40, under the principalship of 
Mr George W. Harrison. This article has been prepared by Mrs. Ellen 
E. Kenyon Warner, and contains many practical suggestions that will be 
found useful by friends in ungraded as well as graded schools. 

This school has developed such a remarkable elaboration of 
the drawing course that it wculd take several articles to pres-nt 
what is original and suggestive in this line of work alone. Only 
the skeleton of the work is found in the course of study—mere 
principles, which, if taught without amplification, would claim 
but temporary lodgment in the children’s minds as dry and 
principles the school has served the true end of education and 
meaningless abstractions, In training the pupils to apply these 
awakened the living interest that prompts all healthful study and 
educative work, 

PAPER FOLDING. 

The primary children fold paper. 

p2per and fold it once. 


They take up any piece of 
The crease gives them a straight line. 


Without opening they fold again, laying the crease over on itself. 








angle.) 

Having folded for a right angle, 
they measure an equal distance on both 
tolded edges and turn the right angle 
down (Fig. 1.) This, opened, gives the 
Square with its diagonals. This square 
may be outlined with the pencil and 
used as a basis for drawing, or it may 
be cut out and used as a basis for 








further folding and cutting exercises. - 
They take an oblong sheet of paper and fold so that the short 
— i ieee 
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They cpen and have a “ book.” They read this 


edges coincide. 
Each has four right angles. 


book. ‘I see two rectangles. 
Beth together have eight right angles. They are separated by a 
line that is perpendicular to the edges of the paper,” etc. They 
fold again on the long diemeter, open and read: “ Four rect- 
angles ; each has four straight sides and four right angles. All 
have sixteen straight sides end sixteen right angles. They are 
separated by two creases that cross each other at right angles, 
These lines bisect each other,” etc. 

This technical language is not forced upon the children too rapidly. It 
grows, as they are required to tell at every turn what they have done. 

Paper fo'ding and cutting are made the means of occupying 
and training the original genius of the children, Their experi- 
mentation develeps the fossibilities that are contained in lines 
and angles to such a degree that in even the intermediate grades 
an entire class may hand in an exercise no two applications of 
which are alike. In some cases a constructive hint is given upon 
a foundation obtained by dictation as in Fig. 2, and they are told 
to “ go on and see what it will come to.” In others, a problem 
is given, as, “On a line two inches long construct an equilateral 
triangle. Then do something with it.” The triangle is con- 
structed according to rule and then applied in original design. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING, 


At the beginning of mechanical drawing, an exercise called 
“ playing with the compasses ” develops some principles of con- 
struction that underlie much of the subsequent work. 

A line of any given length is drawn and its middle point marked, 





4. 
With the compasses set at a radius of half the line, and with a foot 


upon each end in turn, circles are drawn. 
the result. I have a line two inches long. 
each two inches in diameter. 
of the line,” etc. 

With compasses set at greater distances, other circles are 
drawn with the ends of the line at their centers. These mutually 
intersect, The points of intersection are emphasized. A ruler 
is placed and a line drawn through these points. The pupil 
‘“‘reads.” “I have several circles drawn about the ends of my 
line as centers. Some of these circles intersect. The points of 
intersection all fall in one straight line. This line passes through 
the middle 5 oint of my two-inch line,” etc. 

“ Suppose you did not know the middle point of your original 
line. How could you find it?” is a problem given. Aftera little 
thoughi the children see that by drawing circles large enough to 
intersect, with their centers at the ends of the line, and connect- 
ing the intersecting points with a straight line, they cut the orig- 
inal line at the middle point. They also, in doing so, erect a per- 
pendicular to this line. Later it is seen that the entire circles are 
not needed, intersecting arcs being sufficient to locate the desired 
points, 

The same mettod bisects an arc or an angle. 

The pupils do not forget these principles, because they begin 


The pupil ‘‘ reads ” 
I have two circles, 
These circles meet at the middle 
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at once to apply them and continue applying them in subsequent 
problems and designs. 


DESIGNING, 


The children begin with the half circle. They practice upon 
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this a little, both with compasscs, to get an accurate concept, and 


free hand to get the motion. Then they begin to “do something 
with it,” and Fig. 4 makes the groundwork of many a pretty de- 
sign. A mere suggestion for a beginning 1s usually given and 
the pupils work from this. At times no suggestion is received 
from the teacher. 

Other forms and curves follow. The teacher merely starts the 
ball rolling and the pupils produce all the variety. Large collec- 
tions nave been made of the most intricate and really beautiful 
products of the pupils’ pens, with whose workmanship and in- 
genuity the teachers say they could not vie. (What is true suc- 
cess in teaching if it be not to lead the pupil to his best hough it 
exceeds your own?) Papers are immaculately clean —all of them. 
A hand rest is universally insisted upon, and the pupil in passing 
his paper places his hand under it, avoiding touching the top"with 
his fingers. This care enhances the effect of the workmanship 
and stimulates to neatness in that line also. 


CO-OPERATIVE DESIGNING, 


In the lower and intermediate rooms, one board is lightly ruled 
in permanent squares, An exercise in building up a pattern upon 
these squares, given in an intermediate grade, proved exceeding- 
ly interesting f om a “ Child Study ” point of view. 

The teacher, following the guide lines, gave two adjacent sides 
of an octagon asacue. The pupils, one by one, added the other 
sides and began a second octagon. The next pupil, however, 
gave the pattern a different intention from that in the general 
mind. The teacher accepted his cue, and his classmates followed 
it, producing an elongated hexagon besidethe octagon, Another 
octagon followed and then another hexagon and one more octa- 
gon to balance the series, 


At this point the principal directed the class to continue the 
pattern downward. After they had proceeded a little way in this 
direction, he drew a boundary line, following the top and side 
edges and completing with a horizontal line a squar: or two be- 
low where the pupils were working. ‘Let these lines represent 
the edges of your paper,” he said, “and fill it out.” 

Before this foundation pattern was completed, he added a square 
in the center of the first octagon, The next pupil and the next 
ignored this hint in their desire to follow out to its completion 
the original line of thought. The third boy left a ragged edge 
below to put in one of the suggested squares. (Should this be 
called flightiness, and the pupii encouraged to plod straight ahead, 
holding the original goal firmly in view ?) 

The design, squares and all, was finally completed as in Fig. 5. 
Other drawing exercises had preceded this. The whole covered 
a period of more than an hour. Durinz this period not a sign of 
restlessness or in*ttention appeared in a single face or figure. 
And but one correction was made by the teacher. 

‘“‘] see a poor workman,” she said, during the pzper. folding. 
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“ Horace, what is the test of a good workman in this line of 
work?” Horace stood and replied, “‘ He keeps his pape: in one 
position en the desk.”’” “I saw a boy who moved his paper out 
of the proper working position. What washis name?” “I was 
the one,” said Horace, and sat down and sinned no more. Miss 
Fanning holds her class with a steady hand and true, as she 
desires her boys to hold their papers. 


CHILD STUDY, 


During the blackboard exercises various differences were noted 
in the development and native qualities of the pupils. 

1, There was the temperamental difference noted above be- 
tween the boy who holds steadily to an intenticn and the one who 
is easily diverted into another line of action; between the one who 
seeks completeness and thodicala meorder of doing and the one 
who leaves unfinished corners to put ornamentation, 

2. There was an occasional failure to see where the next line 
should be. This was due in some cases to a weaker develop- 
ment of insight and foresight and in some to the fact that the 
work dazzled the eye and sense on a near approach. Called to 
view his result from a distance, the pupil could in every instance 
correct it. 

3. In several cases the critical eye had outstripped the muscu- 
lar adaptability, in its developmert. The boy saw where the line 
should be, and insisted that it should be exactly there, but the 
chalk would not follow the will until repeated trials had been 
made. These pupils, it is safe to say, worked less happily than 
those who could execute more readily or whose ideal was lower, 
Moral: Train the children to express as well as to observe and 
think. (These pupils evidently lacked blackboard practice, hav- 
ing, probably come in from schools where less of it, or none at 
all is given.) 

4. There was one mertal condition that pervaded the entire 
class. It was a sustained interest in the construction. What 
was the nature of this interest and why was it sustained? — 

Child study, like the abstract exercises given in the drawing 
course, is of little avail unless it is applied. The above notes are 
given for what they are worth. If they are worth anything! 
trust my readers will take Principal Harrison’s advice and “ Doe 
something with them.” 

An equally interesting class was seen in Miss McNulty’s room, 
where, also, some teautifully drawn and colored designs were 
found, each original with the pupil whose name appeared upon 
the sheet. These represented the work of the entire class, It 
was hard to select, but these are given to show how the boys in- 
vest their geometric earnings. The problems were: 1. Juscribe 
a square within a circle; and 2. Inscribe a hexagon withine 
circle, (See Fig. 5.) 

Fig. 6 shows one of Principal Harrison’s beginnings. Here 
he bas suggested a series of developments from the circle. The 
pupils do the rest, and the series is endless, 
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Kindergarten Form Study. 


(Report of a lesson given by Miss Caroline T. Haven, principal of the 
kindergarten of the Workingman’s school, 109 West 54th street, New 
York city, Each child was given two four-inch squares of folding paper.) 

Lay your pap-rs with a corner toward you, Fold the front 
corner to the back corner. All show m: the right angle on your 
folded papers Open your papers. Tura them with an edge 
toward you, Fold the front edge over so that it will fit into the 
crease you have just folded. Fold the side edge to the crease 
We folded this figure yesterday and called it what? (‘A kite.”) 
It has another name, a long name that I am going to tell you. 
(One of the children thought it was a triangl-.) No; it is not a 
triangle. Why? (‘ Tne triangle has only three edges.”) This 
has four edges. Do any of them gothe same way? I wi'l draw 
this figure on the blackboard. See! this line slants down toward 
my left hand, this slants down toward my right hand, this slants 
up to the right, and this slants up to the left. 

You may take the other paper and foid a triangle just as you 
did before. Opn the paper; fold the front edge to the crease, 
Turn the folded part in front of you. Before, you folded the site 
into the crease; now | want you to fold the back edge into the 
crease. 

Take up the last piece of paper you have folded. How many 
edgeshas it? Are there two edges that gothe same way? What 
do we Say that they are like? (‘‘ They are like railroad tracks.”’) 
Are there two more edzes that go the same way? 

Here is one railroad track and here is another (rapidly drawing 
the rhomboid and pointing to the parallel lines.) What kind of 
angles are these? These? (Acute and obtuse’) If | draw this 
figure (the parallelogram) what kind of angles shall I have? 
(“ Right angles.”) What kind ofa figure is it? (‘ An oblong.) 
Then this figure (po’nting to th: rhomboid) is like an oblong oaly 
the angles are not right-angles. (Difference of angles shown with 
the pointed slat.) 

What do you suppose the name of this figure is? “ The slant- 
ing oblong.” We could call it so but it has another name. It is 
called the rhomboid, and the other bgure is the trapez'um. 

Now you may opea your papers and cat out the rhomboid and 
the trapezium 

No effort was made to have the children memorize the geomet- 
rical names of the figures, but the proper term was given natur- 
ally and simply as a matter of interest. After the figures had 
been cut ou:, the kindergartner asked what are these pieces you 
have cut off? “Scalene triangles,” said a little five-year o'd, 


¥ 
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Beginning Mensuration. 
Lessons given by Mr. CHARLES E. RoSENTHAL, fourth assistant ‘in 
Reported by himself. 


Grammar School No. 20, New York Ci y. 

How many yards of carpet will be regutred to car pet the floor 
of a room 20 ft. long by 13} ft. wide, with carpet 3 of a yd. wide, 
if the strips run lengthwise, and tf we allow four inches waste 
on each strip for matching ? 

I took a board 20 inzhes long and 12 inches wide, and placed it on one of 
its long edges on the ledge of the blackboard. Wound around a b'ock of 
wood I had one long strip of paper *4 of an inch wide. (This I prepared 
myself.) With the paper on the block | showed the pupils how the strips 
run when they run lengthwise-—-always in the direction of the length ; when 
crosswise, always in the direction of the width. 

How many strips of this paper $ of an inch wide will it take to 
cover this board, ifthe strips are to run lenzthwise,— Ludwig ? 
(At first the boy did not quite grasp my meaning. I required him to 
lay the paper down on the board and mark cff on it every three- 
qiart rinch, He fond that he obtained sixteen such divisions.) 

How many strips did you find it wouldtake ? “ Sixteen strips.” 
How long wil each strip have to be? “ As long as the board.” 
How long is the board? ‘‘ The board is twenty iiches long.” 

If each strip must be twenty inches long, then sixteen strips 
mu3t be how many inches long? ‘'Sixte2n strips must b2 sixteen 
times 20 inches or 320 inches” Then how many inches of paper 
wil’ cover this board? ‘ 320 inches of paper.” 

To find the number of strips when the strips run lengthwise, 
with what dimension do you deal first? ‘I deal with the width 
first ” 

I showed the pupils that the strips ran into the width when they ran 
lengthwise, and into the length when they ran crosswise. And TI led them 
to see that, when they wished to ascertain the number of strips it wou'd 
take to cover a surface, they would have to divide the width of the object 
by the width of the paper whan the strips ran lengthwise, and to divide the 
length of the object by the width of the paper when they ran crosswise 

Let u3 suppose this board were thirteen inches wide. How 
many strips running lengthwise wou'd it take to cover this sur- 
face? “It would take 17} strips.” Have I } of a strip any- 
where? “You have not.” Where shall I get one third of a strip? 
“Cut it off.” 

That would be quite difficult. If this were $ of a strip of car- 
p:t, do you think the carpet dealer would cut } of a strip? 

What would he do with the § remaining ? 

He co1ld not use it for matching purposes because one side 
would expose a ragged edge. Such a transaction would be very 
unprofitable to the dealer. He would make you pay for a whole 
Strip 
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Since we cannot get on2-third of a strip, what shall we do,— 
Steinman? ‘“ Tak- a whole strip.” 

That is right, but a whole strip is too much? You need only 
one third of a strip, and what will you do with the two-thirds not 
needed? (Answer not quite satisfactory.) 

What does the carpet dealer or rather the carpet-layer do with 
the part of a strip whica is in excess? ‘“‘ He turns it under.” 

We shall do the same with this paper—turn the part in excess 
under. How many strips did you reqaiice? “ Eighteen strips.” 

How long must each strip be? “ 20 inches.” 

Then 18 strips must be how long? “ 360 inches.” 

Let us take the same problem with the strips running cross- 
wise, 

If the strips run crosswise, 
with what dimension will 
you deal first? “The length.” 

If each strip is } of an inch 
wide, how many strips wiil 
it take to cover the surface ? 
‘* 26% strips.” ’ 

But you cannot get § ofa 
strip. ‘I shall have to take 
a whole strip.” ——~ 

Then how many strips will vas. %. 
you actuall; require? “I shall require 27 strips. 

How long will each strip have to be? “ Each strip will have 
to be thirteen inches,” , ; 

How many inches of paper will be required? “351 iaches of 


20 in. 





13 in. 











paper.” 


We are now ready to consider allowances for waste sustained 
through matching. 

I cut a piece of paper into strips each 8 of an each wide. 
ened indiscriminately. On all of them 1 drew designs. 
will convey an idea of how I did it. (See Fig. 8 ) 


These I short- 
The following 





Fia. &. 

1 called a boy to the desk and asked him to paste the strips (with the de- 
s'gns on) lengthwise on the board. He pasted the first strip Adown, He 
attempted to paste the second down, but he found that he was obliged to 
slide it upwards and downwards until the parts of the designs on B matched 
with the parts on A, When he attempted to paste the third and fourth 
strips down, he found they both extended beyond A at the lower end. I 
learned from this same boy that there was a difference in length in each 
succeeding strip. 1 requested him to take an average of all these differ- 
ences, and he found this average to be about one inch, 


How many strips did it take to cover this board,—Aaronson ? 
“27 strips.” How long must each strip be? “13 inches,” 

If each strip were only 13 inches, the desizns wou'd no: match. 
Engel just saij each strip had to be longer because of the match- 
inz ; now Shall we make any al'owance forthe matching? “ Yes. 
we shall make an allowance.” How much allowance in this case ? 
* One inch.” 

Then how long will each strip have tobe? ‘‘ Fourie2n iaches.’ 

If each strip must be fourteen inches long, then 27 strips must 
be how long? “378 inches.” 

The next step was to take up the problem heading thisarticle. 1 had re- 
course to the same process of questioning and elicited the desired answers. 


20 fr. 4 ins 





13% ft 











Fia, 9. 
1344 tt —4b¢ yds. 
4\¢ yds.+%4 yd. =6 strips. 
Each strip must be 20 ft. + 4 inches= 20}, ft. 
6x 201g ft =122 feet=4o0% yds. of carpet. 








Our National Holidays. I. 
Thanksgiving Day. 
A HISTORY LESSON FOR FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 


By ANNA M. CLYDE, 


We come this month to the consideration of a holiday whose history is 
always interesting, but we must remember that the day has other aspects 
too, and while teaching our lesson in history we must not neglect the patri- 
otic and spiritual e!ements of the season. 

Teaching history to babies may be made very difficult, and it may be 
made a delightful exercise for both teacher and chi'dren. Of course, to do 
These little folks get most of their ideas through 
sense perception, and it is to this power we must appeal. Use plenty of 
pictures and drawings. Never mind if you can’¢ draw—try it. Board work, 
no matter how crudely done, will repay for the effort expended. The 
child's imagination enhances the picture, and it becomes in his mind all we 
would have. it represent. 

As children ar2 always most interested in stories of other children, let the 
Thanksgiving talks be about.the Puritan chi‘dren. 

Talk your talks. Do not read them. Little children need the mag- 
netism of eye and smile, as well as vocal expression, to convey ideas to 
their minds. If you have not the power of telling a story well, learn at 
once todoso. The story that is told isa thousand times more real, at- 
tractive, and personal than one read from paper or bok could possibly be. 

Correlate the work in history with the language, reading, penmanship, 
and drawing, in order to make the experiences we are relating part of the 


it well, means work 


child's experience, and to give him opportunities of expressing in different 
ways what we have been relating to him, 

Talk to the children only as long as they are interested. Stop talking 
before they show the least sign of inattention. Then they will be anxious 
for the next talk about the little Puritans. 


THE TALKS 


(Picture of child- 
ren drawn on board.) 

Here are some lit- 
tle children who lived 
many years ago, in 
the same _ country 
from which Louise 
came to us. What 
was it? “ England.” 
That’s where these 
little fo'ks lived. 

You want to know 
their names, I know 
See, I have printed | 
them for you, and by 
and by we must learn 
to knowthem. Here I 
is Mary Chilton and beside her is little Hope Allerton. ‘The boys 
are Love Brewster and Desire Minter. I’m afraid Desire is teas- 
ing Love. 

Now, these little folks were in great troable. The king of their 
country (explain by comparison with our president) would not 
allow their papas and mammas to pray to God as they wished. 
He said they must say the same prayer he said, and when they 
said no, they would pray as they thought right, he was very ua- 
kind to them. They were whipped and some of them were even 
put in dark prisons. 

At list all the papas and inammas said, 
“ We'll move away, to a country where wecan 
pray just as we wish.” And they did move— 
not in a wagon as we do,—but in a ship that 
took them away off to a country where all the 
litt'e boys and girls dressed so queer, and 
talked so strangely that our little English boys 
could not understand them. They were little 
Dutch children. See, here is a little Dutch boy. 
Look at his wooden shoes. 

But the little Dutch and English children 
soon became good friends, znd in alittle while, 
Mary and Hope, and all the other children be- 
gan to talk Datch, and to act like the Dutch boys and girls. 

‘My, my, my,” said Papa Brewster, ‘ this will never do, We 
want our children to be English, and to love England and her 
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ways,” for these people still loved their country and their flag, 
just as we love our own United States and the red, white, and 
blue. ‘ They say that over the ocean there is a coantry called 
America, where we can go and build houses like those we had at 
home, and where we can bring our children up to be English, 
Let us go to America ” 

So they bought two boats and 
started out, but one boat was 
too old and worn to cross the 
ccean, so all the people got on 
the other boat and sailed away. 
There it goes What is its 
name ? “ The Mayflower.’ You 
inust remember that. The ship 
was very crowded, and rocked 
so that all the boys and girls grew very tired and wished they 
cold get off and play on the land. One day two beautiful play- 
thiags were sent toamuse them. What do you think they were? 
—two dear little babies. 








How the children loved them, and Mary and Love and all the 
cther little ones were as quiet and good as they could be, so the 
mammas would trust them and Ict them help take care of the 
babies. This is the 
cradle one baby 
was rocked in. His 
name was Pere- 
grine White, and 
the other baby was J 
Oceanus Hopkins. ™“ 

At last,one day, ~ 
the children ran to d 
the babies crying 
out, “Oh, youdear > 
babies, we’re going ; 
to get out of the - a A 
boat and goondry ~~ —— 
land once more! We can see the land now, away off, and 
we'll all get into the little boat and our papas will take us ashore. 
What fun we’ll have, playing tag, and leap-froz, and hide and 
seek!” Thebabies opened their eyes, They dida’t know what 
land meant. 

The next day the big ship took down all her sails, and dropped 
down the big anchor ina little bay (explain anchor and bay). ‘Then 
all the papas got into the little boat and rowed up to the shore, to 
see what the place was like. In a little while they came back and 
called out, ‘Cone, children, we will take you ashore.” Such a 
hurrying as there was to get into the boat! In a few minutes off 
they started. Mary stood up, ready to jump ashore just as soon 
as the boat got near enough. You should have seen her jump 
on a big black rock. 

Back and forth the little boat went, un'il all the bos and girls 
and the men and the women were brought from the boat It 
was a bitter cold day (Dec. 22, 1620). But they did not mind 
the cold. “It's so good to be on land again,” cried Mary Chil- 
ton, “ we don’t care if we haven't any houses or fires,” 





‘We'll build houses,” said the papas. “ And we'll help,” said 
the boys, and the babies crowed, as if to say, ‘* We'll help too.” 

The place where they landed was called Plymo.ith. 1 want 
\ou to remember that, too, and the rock Mary jamped out on was 
Plymouth Rock. 

In a little while there were nice little homes made of logs, and 
soon there was a little church, too. You would like to krow the 
kiad of achurch it was. (Ask the names of various denomina- 
tion;.) 

No, it was not a Baptist, nor a Presbyterian, nor any of the 
names you have to'd me. It was a Puritan church, and the boys 
and girls were little Puritans. 

Sometimes they were called Pilgrims, because they had traveled 
around to find a land where they could be free and happy. 

One day a visitor came to see the Pilgrims. Here is his picture. 
He was abig Indian. See his long black hair. His dress is 
made of deer skin. He has a bow and arrow to shoot the birds 
and deer with. 
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He was very glad to see the Puritans and said, ‘‘ Welcome, 
Englishmen.” He stayed all night, and in the morning went away. 

Soon he came back and brought some friends with him. Pere- 
grine was frightened, and cried when he first saw them, but he soon 
grew to know these men who dressed so queer, 
and laughed and crowed when they ran races, 
or played tag with the children. When spring 
came the Indians showed the Puritans how to 
catch eels, and where to find fish. They planted 
corn for them, putting a fish in each hole to 
make the corn grow. 

All summer long the children were very 
happy. There were beautiful wild flowers, and 
gay butterflies, and bright colored song birds 
in the cool woods where they played. 

But they did not play all the time. The boys 
helped plant the corn and other vegetables and 
the girls helped their mammas with the house 
work, 

When the summer was ended and all the 
corn, and wheat, and potatoes gathered in, then 
the Puritans said, ‘“‘ Let us have a Thanksgiv- 
ing day and altogether thank God, for it is He 
who made the sun shine, and the rain fall, and 
the corn grow.” 

Then said the Puritan mammas, let’s have a thanksgiving 
party, and invite all the Indians. We will cook some of every- 
thing raised on the farm, to show what we are thanking God for 
(let the children name all the things that would be cooked). The 
papas shot deer and wild geese and turkeys for the dinner. 

At last the day came. In the morning everybody went to 
church. The boys and girls sat very still, and listened to all the 
minister said. Then they sang a song of thanks to God just as 
we are going to do now. 

(Let the children sing some pretty song, that the spiritual 
meaning of the day may be made more clear.) 

When the children got home from church they found all the 
Indians had come. They broaght five large deer to help with 
the dinner, I think they must have had a fine time, for the party 
lasted three days. At each meal, before they ate anything, the In- 
dians and Puritans thanked God, In the evenings the Indians 
sang and danced, and in the daytime ra1 ‘races, and played 
games with the children. 

At last the party was over. When the Indians were going 
home, the papas and mamma: said, “‘ Every year we will have a 
time to thank God for all he has done for us. You must come 
and help us thank Him.” 

So every year the little Puritans had their Thanksgiving day. 

When other people came to this country they, too, said they 
would have a day of thanksgiving, and so for nearly three hun- 
dred years has come the holiday the children love. 

Mr. ———, our governor, wrote a letter to us saying when this 
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day would come. Here it is printed in this paper. I will read it 
to you. (Do so if possible) You see this year it will be on the 
twenty-sixth of November. 

What shall we do that we may have a good time? 
just what our song says. Sing it. 
Games, Clara Beeson Hubbard.) 


Perhaps 
(Music, Merry Songs and 


“Over the river and through the wood, 
To grandfather's house we go 

The horse knows the way, 

To carry the sleigh 
Through the white and drifted snow. 


Over the river and through the wood, 
Ob, how the wind does blow! 

It stings the toes, 

Ard bites the nose, 
As over the ground we go. 


Over the river and through the wood, 
To have a first rate play, 

Here the bells ring, 

“ Ting-a-ling-ding !” 
Hurrah for Thanksgiving day! 


Over the river and through the wood, 
Now grandmother's cap | spy! 
Hurrah for the fun ! 
Is the pudding done ? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin pie. 


Now for what are we going to thank God ? 

Let the children tell all the things for which they are grateful to God. 
Now is our time to instil in the young hearts and minds one of the most 
pleasing of all virtues —gratitude. 

By careful questioning, and by selecting appropriate songs and stories, 
direct the attention of the children to causes for thankfulness (universal 
and special). Here is an opportunity to cultivate a patriotic spirit, and 
this purely American Foliday ought to help do this. Lead them to feel 
thankiul tor their free country, by comparison with the history of the Puri- 
tans coming to America to find what every littl American inherits—free- 
dom in a free land. 

Then too we must train them to show thankfulness by word and 
deed. 

It isn’t sufficient that the little lips be taught to say— 


For this new morning with its light, 

For rest and shelter of the night, 

Fer health and food, for parents, — friends, 
For everything his goodness sends, 

We thank thee, Heavenly Father. 

We m ist teach them to acf their thanks. How? By training them to 
little loving service to each other, to parents and teachers, to God,—by 
showing them that cheerfully running the little errand,—taking care of the 
baby brother or sister, doing willingly what mamma or papa or teacher 
directs, is the best way to thank them ; by leading them to see that sharing 
what is theirs with sone one less favored, by conquering the naughty 
self ; by being truthful, honest, and obedient they can /rve their thanks to 
God. it is not necessary to teil the children this—question closely, and 
you will find they know it all. Kaowledge of this kind seems to come to 
the little ones intuitively. 

Stories to be read or told to the children, 

Thanksziving Story (“Kindergarten Stories and Morning 
Talks”) S. E, Wiltse. 

Polly’s Thanksgiving (“‘ Holiday Selections ”), Sara Sigourney 
Rice. 

Peggy's Thanksgiving 
Sam Silver’s Thanksgiving 
The Thanksgiving Turkey 


Q Church Standard, 
December, 1894. 
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By Elizabeth H. Spalding, of Pratt Institute, pages, $1.60, 


By Charles H. Clark. Cloth. 
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By Mary Sheldon Barnes, Assistant Professor in 
Leland Stanford University. Cloth, 160 pages 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Cloth. 120 pages, 40 cents, Second edition, revised and enlarged by the addition 90 cents, 
Select Poems of Burns of methods for advanced work. | Suggestive to the student, teacher, and general 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, pega 


by Andrew J. George, Editor of “Se ect Poems| Laboratory Manual in Organic} 
6 CHEMISTRY. By W. 


of Wordsworth,” etc. Cloth. Illustrated, 


pages, 90 cents, 
Tennyson’s Princess. 
With Introduction and Notes by Andrew J. 
George. Cloth, 200 pages, 40 cents. 
The Arden Shakespeare. 
With Interpretative Notes ard Introductions. 


212 pages. 35 cents. 


Wilson. Cloth. 


Ready: Macbeth, As You Like It, Hamlet, Julius | Child Observations. 
¥ Imitation and Allied Activities, 
By Students of the State Normal School, Wor- 
With an Introduction by Princi- 
pal E. H. Russell. Cloth. 300 pages, $ .50. | 


Caesar, Twelfth Night, Richard Il., Henr ; 
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Richard Il. 
In December: The Merchant of Venice and ¢ ymbeline. 
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The remaining volumes are ip preparation. Send for | 
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First Series. 
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Columbus 


New edition, revised and enlarged. 


Compendium of United States and | | School Manuat of Chassic Music. 
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104 pages, 40 cents, 


The Descent of England’s Sover- 
EIGNS. A chart rox:i2 inches. By Franklin 
| Perrin. Each 5 cents; per 100, $4.00. 


R. Orndorff, Boards. 


By W. H. Hart. Boards. 


2 pages, $i.co 


Contains portraits, sketches of the lives and selec 
tions from the great mastera, 


By Annie E, 


Motion Songs for Public Schools, 
By Mabel L. Pray. Boards. Illustrated. 64 
pages, 40 cents. 

Six'y pleasing songs, with gestures indicated. 


| Brush Work for Kindergarten and 


Chemistry Note | PRIMARY SCHOOLS. By Ella Goodwin 
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READING LESSONS, 

See Mary ; she has a book. 

Hope loves Mary. 

She tries to read, too, 

Love is a good boy. 

Is Desire good? 

No, no. He teases Love. 

Here is Adolph. He is a little Dutch boy. 

See his wooden shoes ! 

Mary and Hope live near Adolph now. 

They came in a ship. 

(For Adolph substitute any name the children knew.) 

See the ship. 

Love and Mary are in it. 

They will sail to America. 

Good bye, Mary. 

Are you glad to go to America ? 

Yes, we are a!l glad. 

Here is Peregrine’s cradle. 

It is a basket cradle. 

The boys and girls rock it. 

They sing to Peregrine, 

‘Sleep, baby, sleep.” 

See the big Indian. 

He says, “ Welcome, Englishmen.” 

“*T will help you catch fish.” 

“T will help you plant corn.” 

“ Thank you, good Indian.” 

The lessons in history not only correlate most beautifully with 
anguage, reading, penmanship, drawing, and even arithmetic, 
but also open up a great field of busy work in each exercise, 

Repeating the story orally helps the oral work in language. 
Copying the little reading lessons, or writing their own version of 
the talks, during the busy work period improves the spelling, 
reading, and written language. 


G. 
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The children, however, take the greatest pleasure in the illus- 
trations used, and what we can make out of them. The major- 
ity of the class cannot draw the children given, but the exercises 
given in cuts 6, 8, and 9 are very effective and offer opportuni- 
ties for teaching new words used in the tables, 

The little Dutch shoe and the pumpkin make excellent model- 
ing lessons. They can be painted for busy work. The penny 
boxes of paint which the children will bring do very nicely—but 
even better is a little colored crayon, powdered and rubbed on 
the model with the fingers, before it is quite dry. 

Hollow out the shoe and each child has a match-safe to take 
home. 
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Both of these objects can be cut and drawn and the drawings 
afterward painted. 
apply with a brush, 


Mix the powdered crayon with water and 
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The children like very much to draw pumpkins and put in 
faces of different expressions, Picture 2. After teaching tke 
drawing this makes profitabie busy work. 

For a fo'ding lesson, fold the ship and draw it. During some 
busy work period let the children fold ships of various sizes, or 
lay ships with splints, making the drawing to match. 

The little Peregrine’s cradle makes a pretty cutting, folding, and 
pasting lesson. 

Fold five inch squares as indicated. 

Cut along line a b (diagram 2). 

_ ” ** between d and h. 


“ ‘ “ “ f “ j. 

Paste square e on i, square f on j, square h on d, square c ong, 

Paste one erd of strip cut off on square i and the other on 
square j, ends must come down to floor of cradle. 

Rockers.— Use stiff paper. 

Fold along lines. 

Cut along curves 

Paste rockers on bottom of cradle between squares m andn 
and between k and |. 

The rockers may be too hard for the smallest children to make 
but the older ones will be able to make them nicely, and will be 
glad to help those who cannot do so, When finished, the cradle 
then is areal one—which rocks--something more fcr the’ little 


folks to take home, and having made it themselves, even better 
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than a mimeographed picture of it. If stickers (burrs) can be 
secured the smallest fingers can be busily employed in fashioning 
this interesting little cradle, or it may be laid with four splints, a 
If this is done, it 


Squento helps the busy work in arithmetic. Show how many 
arrows Squanto had. Tell me how many he shot into the tree. 
Shoot them. How many are left? Write your question, This 
is an excellent way of reviewing combinations. 

The older children can do such problems as the following : 

How many years from the time Columbus landed till the, Puri- 
tans landed ? 

How many years ago did the Pilgrims land at Plymouth, 

(If necessary the drawing for the cradle can be cut from 
directions ) 
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Thanksgiving Hymn. 
By ADELAIDE V, FINCH. 
With songs that are joyful, our voices we raise 
Tc God, the world’s Father, our Author of days. 
Thanksgiving to Him, for He gave us His Son,— 
The greatest of blessings since earth was begun. 
We thank Him for seed-time, for harvest and rain, 
For vineyards and crchards, for bountiful grain ; 


For life, health, and pleasure, for freedom from strife, 
Otr glorious country! No battle was rife. 


For winds, waves and breezes that cool the warm a'r, 
For moons, stars and sunshine, for flowers so fair ; 
For autumn and winter, for summer and spring, 

We thank Thee, our Father, our Ruler and King. 
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Dew Books. 


Trigonometry for Beginners by the Rev. J. B, Lock, revised 
by Prof. John A, Miller, of Leland Stanford university, is a vol- 
ume that has the distinguishing mark of clearness of statement. 
It has many useful practical problems; the logarithmic and trig- 
onometric tables are calculated to decimals of five figures and are 
beautifully printed. It will prove a most acceptable text-book 
for high schools and colleges, Price, $1.10. (The Macmillan 
Company.) 








This seems to be a year of unusual interest in the study of 
French literature. The Chautauqua course of study includes 
it and it is also selected in several colleges. A volume that will 
meet the demand that is felt is Modern French Literature by 
Benjamin W. Wells; the first three chapters sketch the evolu- 
tion of French literature till the close of the eighteenth century. 
The great names in French literature are singled out and criti- 
cised ; that of the modern writers like Daudet, Barres, Flaubert, 
and others will be especially prized. Price, $1.50. (Roberts 
Brothers.) 


A fine edition of Horace with notes by Thomas Ethelbert 
Page, of the Charterhouse school, Prof. Arthur Palmer, Univer- 
sity of Dublin, Prof. A S. Wilkins, Owens college, Manchester, 
is offered to the public and will receive a warm welcome. This 
is an abridged edition, but is a book of over 600 pages. Its ele- 
gant print, the copious and timely notes render this a volume 
that will stand high in the classical schools and colleges, Price, 
$1.90. (The Macmillan Company.) 


The Little Choir Book, was compiled by Thomas Curry, with 
exercises by ]. Stainer. We should predict that this would be a 
most condensed and yet most complete manual of rudimental 
choir instruction. It has a selection of exercises for boys which 
has long been highly esteemed. Price, 10 cents, (Novello, 
Ewer & Co.) 

Initiatary French Readings, which may be used as a prelim- 
nary French drill book, by a veteran, is an exceedingly practi- 
cal book; it deals mainly with interesting historical matters, 
(William R. Jenkins, New York. 50 cents ) 


A very meritorious work of Problems in Elementary Physics 
has been prepared by E. Dana Pierce, teacher in the Hotchkiss 
school, These are arranged in thirteen chapters. The first 
three of these review arithmetic ; the next considers the proper- 
ties of solids ; then the mechanics of fluids and solids; then heat, 
sound, light, magnetism, and electricity. As has been said it is a 
book of problems; as such it will be welcomed by many a 
teacher whose pupils think they understand physics ; this will 
test them. (Henry Holt & Co.) 
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There is a steady increase in kindergarten literature; one of 
the latest of these is Kindergarten Papers, by Sara Miller Kirby. 
Some seventeen papers are joined together which formerly ap- 
peared in the De/ineator, a popular magazine devoted mainly to 
considering the What Shall We Wear problem. It has an intro- 
duction by Miss Angeline Brooks, of the Teachers college. In 
the sixteenth paper training schools are discussed and we note 
the omission of Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of this city, almost the founder 
of the kindergarten here, and still most active inthework. Miss 
Jenny B Merrill, the supervisor of kindergartens for this city, is 
a graduate of Madame Kraus-Boe'te’s training school. 


The study of vocal expression in order that the processes of 
the mind in thinking may be reached cannot but attract the edu- 
cator, Suggestions of a simple and practical character bearing 
on this subject are to be found in /maginative and Dramatic 
Instinct, by S. S. Curry, of the Boston school of expression. It 
considers the real problems that come before the teacher who 
would have his students render the ideas of an author. Mr, 
Curry rightly feels that unless the imaginative and dramatic in- 
stinct are aroused, the ability to give expression t» ideas will not 
be acquired. Price, $1.50. 





It is not what its proprietors say but what Hood’s Sarsaparilla does that 
tells the story. Hood's cures. 





Personally Conducted Tourist Excursions to California, 
Without Change of Cars. 

Leaving Washington, D. C., Saturday, November 14, and every Satur- 
day thereafter, the Southern Railway “ Piedmont Air Line” and Sunset 
Route will operate Personally Conducted Tourist Excursions to San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., without change of cars, Conductors or Porters. The route is 
through Atlanta, Montgomery, New Orleans, Houston, San Antonio, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Southern California. The cars are the very latest 
pattern of Pullman Tourist Sleepers, beds equal to any standard sleeper, 
luoch, lavatory (private apartment for ladies) and toilet facilities of the 
most approved style. Three and one-half days to Mexico and Arizona, 
four days to Los Angée*es and Southern California, and five days to San 
Francisco, Portland, Oregon, through the semi-tropical gardens of the 
South, and via picturesque Mt. Shasta in seven days with only one change 
of cars, Tacomaand Seattie, Washington, the afternoon of the seventh 
day. Such service and facilities for Trans-Continental travel have never 
be‘ore been offered. The tourist car fare less than any other route, and 
railroad fare the same, effecting a saving of $25.00 to $30,00. For further 
information and reservations, inquire at telephone Southern Railway, Gen- 
eral Eastern Office, 271 Broadway. 
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cation. 
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PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS. 


r Annual = _— 6,000,000 Boxes! 
‘Beechan’s |— 


For Bilious and Nervous disorders, such 
as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, rE and Dis- 
tress after meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 
Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Cos- 
tiveness or Constipation, Blotches on the 








! The first Dose will give 
Relief in Twenty Minutes. 
Every sufferer will acknowledge them 
to bea 





Wonderful Medicine ! 
For a 0 8, eac -ove 
| Weak Stomach, mu York ‘snd Pe 
Impaired Digestion, 


Disordered Liver, 
they act like magic, arousing with the 
Rosebud of Health the whole physica 
energies i the human frame, and are 
positively 


Without a Rival! 


They quickly restore females to complete 
health, because they promptly remove ob 
structions or irregularities of the system. 

25 cts. at Drug Stores or post-paid on 

receipt of price. Address 


B. F. ALLEN CO., 365 Canal St.. New York. 


Book Free upon application 











| 1897. 


Matchless in Every Feature. 


CALIFORNIA 


Three tours to CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC COAST 
will leave New York and Philadelphia January 2%, 
February 24, and March 23, 
fornia on the first tour, and four weeks on the second 
Passengers on the third tour will return on regular 
trains within nine months. Stop will be made at New 
Orleans for Mardi-Gras festivities on the second tour. 


|| Skin, ete. } FLORIDA 


Jacksonville tours, allowing two weeks in Florida, : 
; will leave New York and Philadelph a January 26, 
| February 9 and 23, and March 9, i897. Rate, covering 
| expenses en route in both directions, $50.00 from New 
| York, and $48.00 from Philadelphia 
a 


WASHINCTON 


period of three days, will 
adelphia December 29, 1896, 
January 21, February 11, March 11, April 1 and 22, and 
| May 13, 1897. Rates, including transportation and two | 
days’ accommodation at the best Washington hotels, 
$14.50 from New York, and 11.50 from Philadelphia 


OLD POINT COMFORT TOURS 


RETURNING DIRECT, OR VIA 


RICHMOND AND: WASHINGTON) 


will leave New York and Philadelphia December 26, 
| 1896, January 28, February 20, March 18, and April 15, 


For detailed itinerariesand other information, apply | 
| at ticket agencies or address Geo. W. ’ 
: | Pass. Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 






or indifferent 
in following 
new methods; sooner or later 
white flour will be but a 
memory. The 
FINE FLOUR of the 
ENTIRE WHEAT. 


As ground by the Franklin [ills 
is a little off white—therein is 
where its richness lies, in its 
tint. By using this flour, all 
the food value of the entire 


1897. Five weeks in Cali- 


wheat is secured. Don't 
delay a good beginning. 


If your grocer does not keep it 
send us his name Ww ith your order 
we will see that you are supplied 
See that the Flour ordered bears 
ourlabel; avoid substitutes 
MADE ONLY BY THE 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N.Y. 


Boyd, Asst. Gen’! 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever | 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, ¢MAGICALBEAUTIFIER, | 


Removes Tan, Pimples 
Freckles, Moth-Patch 
es, Rash and 









harmless we test 
it to be sure it Is 
properly made 
Accept no coup 
terfeit of simila: 
name. The dis 
tinguished Dr. L 
A. Sayer, said tc 
a lady of the 
hautton (a pa 
tient): 
ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream 
asthe least harmful of all skia preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Alsc 
Poudre a removes superfluous hair without in 


| tot kin. 
FERD we HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. ¥ 
For ae by all A and Fancy Goods Dealer: 
ig the U anada and Byrne. 
Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s 
Ebrich’s, Ridley" 8, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
ga Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward fo: 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 
Instantly. Our | LE TUBE Cushions 


DEA help when all else tails, pr hnae help eyes. 


pores usting. No Pain. Whispers heard. Send to 
ne - S58 Bway, N.Y., for Book and Proofs FREE 





NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 





00 New Standa'd Dictionary—Funk & 
$12. Wagnalls—Baknes, 120 E, 27th St.,N.Y. 


Crown AND Bripoe Work 
Teeth without Plates, 


The special and scientific branch cf dentistry knowt 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction tc 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I car 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St. N.Y. 





Buckeye Bell Foundry 
E.W. Vanduzen Co.Cincinnati,.Ohio, 
Yper and Pie_NUTCH Bells 8 & Chimes, 
Highest Grade, Pure Tone Westm 

Bellis. Founders of Largest Bell in Aaeclon, 





Musical, far sounding, and highly sati 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, & 


WESF Trot, Rv. “ts26 


Deacriptien and prices on applicatior 





i 
iE 


fee5ucaeeud 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a grea‘ convenience to go right over to 


he GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards, 


222000 08 


‘| 
Al 





HIN FASES ROUNDED; HARD 

Lines softened, all : 
wrinkles and blemishes eradicated by John RP ) 
H. Woodbury, 127 W. 42d St., N. Y., Inventor 
Facial Soap. 150 page book for a stamp. 
Branch Offices: Boston, Phila., Chicago, St. Louis 





SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST / For giving 


LABOR | any amount boy 
SAVING | ofpracticein YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
fractions, percentage to advance measurements. 22 
Price, 5 
Complete sets of 82 
Price on application, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. New York & Chicago 


sets of 16 cards each, every one different. 
cents net per set, postpaid. 
handsome wooden box. 


rd x “2 Skin Diseases | 
mone” ‘ and every blem 
wl ee ish on beauty 
& oe oO. and defies detec 
m RED SS tion. On its vir 
bdo ae tues ff has stood 
Rom co8 the vest of 46 
L mz e ears—no other 
ae F) as—and is 


Literary Notes. 


Jodd, Mead & Co, will publish immedi- 
acy The Cure of Souls, by Ian Maclaren 
Rev. John Watson). This work is com- 
| posed or his “‘ Lyman Beecher Lectures on 
| Preaching,” recently delivered at Yale uni- 
versity. These lectures were received with 
the greatest possible interest by those who 
heard them at Ya'e university, and it is be- 
lieved that, aside from their value as litera- 
ture, they will commend themselves to 
clergymen and laymen alike, because of 
their practical value in the re'igious life, 


Longmans, Green & Co. announce that | 
they have arranged for the publicaticn of a | 
series of books on the practical workings 
of the functions of the state and of society 
with especial reference to American condi 
tions and experience ; to be published under 
the general title of American Citizen Series, 
The series will appear under the editorship 
of Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard 
university. The vo'umes will be as follows 
“ Financiel History of the United States,” 
by Davis R. Dewey; “ American Foreign 
Policy ; Diplomacy and International Law,” 
by John B. Moore; “ History of Political 
Parties in the United States,” by Anson D 
Morse; ‘Elements of Political Economy ; 
with Special Reference to American Con- 
ditions, ’ by Edwin R. A. Seligman ; “ Out- 
line of Practical Sociology; with Special 
Reference to American Conditions,” by 
Carroll D. Wright; “ Actual Government 
as Applied under American Conditions 
by Albert Bushnell Hert. 





| 


The complete novel in the November is- 
sue of Lippencott’s is “ An Interrupted 
Current,” by Howard M.Yost, a new writer 
with a happy knack of story-telling. The 
scene is in castern Pennsylvania, and the 
action turns on tracing the perpetrators of 
a bank robbery and their plunder, 


Elizabeth Stuart ay contributes to 
McClure’s Magazine for November rem- 
iniscences from her experience as a writer 
uf novels and short stories, giving, along 
with confidences regarding her own practice, 
a spirited statement of her theory of the 
story-writer’s art. 





One of the serial stories whch St. Nicho 
/as will publish during the coming year has | 
an unusually unique plot it is a tale of 
three Union soldiers, members of a signa 
corps who get news that the entire Union 
army has surrendered, whereupon they de- | 
cide to hold out to the end. They cut al 
bridge across a gorge and become soldier | 
Crusoes, exiled from civil'zation, and for | 
many months they believe themselves to be 
the only loyal Union soldiers who have not 
been obtiged to surrender. The author, 
William H. Shelton isa soldier and an artis 
as well as a writer. 


Roberts Brothers have issued The Purz- 
tan in England and New England, by 
Ezra Hoyt Byington, D. D., member of the 
American Society of Church History, with 
an introduction by Alexander McKenzie, 
D. D., minister of the First Church in Cam 
bridge, U.S. A. 


It seems likely that PAroso, Anthony 
Hope’s new novel, which has just been pub 
lished in McClure’s Magazine, and is to be 
published in book form by Frederick A 
Stokes’ Company in January, will make as 
great asuccess as “ The Prisoner of Zer.da.’ 


“lof all 





Help 


Is needed by poor, tired mothers, debilitatee 
and run down because of poor, thin blood. Help 
is needed by the nervous sufferer, the men and 
women tortured with rheumatism, neuralgia, 
dyspepsia, scrofula, catarrh. Help comes 
quickly when Hood's Sarsaparilla begins to en. 
rich, purify and vitalize the blood and send it 
in a healing, nourisning, invigorating stream to 
all the nerves, muscles and organs of the body, 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. #1. 
Prepared only by ©. c. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





eure Liver Ills; easy t 
Hood’s Pills tahee, Liver. egesahe. ‘we. 


BOVININE 


The most nutritious 
food prepara- 
tions; always retained 
by the stomach. Ready 
for instant use. 






















ay when you ask for Shoe * 
Y Dressing to get one that oN 
§ does not ruin the Shoe to he 

make a bright polish, .... @ 


BROWN’S: 
» FRENCH 
DRESSING 5 


oy, iat only gives a brilliant lustre 
but leaves the leather soft and , 

J pliable. Contains nothing to 
crack or destroy the leather. / 


\ Your Dealer Can Supply You. 

c MADE BY “9 

~ B. F. BROWN & CO., Ves 
a> Bestea, Mass. _ dhe 
















-—-SPEAKERS— 
For Home and Sehool. 





De WITT, 
DIALOG U 





When writing advertisors mention this paper. 
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USED EVERY WEEK=DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY 
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Antikamnia. 


The pain of all headaches yields to its | gums 2 — a= 
curative effects, and since in this class of | ™ = —_— 


disorders the pain is not on'y a symptom | 


November 21, 1890 
but practically the disease, antikamnia may| The reputation of our house requires no 


we Established over 


be properly regarded as the specitic treat- | commendation from us. 
oO ment for them. | 36 years at the same address. All Teas 
{ sf e | For severe headache, from overwork or | not perfectly satisfactory we will take back, 
’ - |mental strain, or any neuralgia, for adults | exchange and prepay expenses, or refund 
| two nego! . a dose, crushed, with water | the money. On these conditions you run 
| or wine to follow, never disappoints. |no risk. Orders of $10.00 and upwards, we 
IMPORTED GARMENTS. | For the pzins peculiar to women at time | will allow a complimentary in Tea equal to 
- |of pxriod, two tablets teken crushed, ard | 20 per cent. and pay all charges. Special 
Carr lage and Opera Wraps, | with a little hct teddy or without if objected | terms on large orders. The order may be 


Velour Empire Coats, | to, invariably relieves. | for one kind of Tea or all kinds. It will 


| Asa consequence, the five grain antikam pay you well to get up clubs among your 


Cloth Coats, Fur Trimmed, | nia tablets each bearing the AK mcnogram friends and neighbors for our Celebrated 
: ? | are recognized as the most approved torm| New Crop High Grade Teas. These are 
Reception and Ball Gowns |for taking. Th’s on account of their con Special Inducements to Institutions, Board- 


| venience and accuracy is the form in which | ing Schools, Large Consumers, C lub Agents, 


| it is now mostly used. 
| ] 


7 
{ - | } 
Proodovat AS 1 9th St. | Sir Isaac Pitman invented phonography, | 

4 |or phonetic shorthand in 1837, and since | 
| that time it is interesting to note that there 
| bas been as many as 401 editions of the| 
| text books of this system, and cf the first | 
| book in the art, over two million copies have | 
been issued. Such figures conclusively show | 
that, whilst it is the oldest system, it is also | 


Interesting Notes. |the most improved. We have before us a | 


The Sealy Ant-Eater. | new and revised editicn of the “ Isaac Pit 


~ ° ” | 
An animal made of tin plate, of the shape |™an Complete Phonograpkic Instructor,” | 
of an elongated fir cone, about three feet 


which is the only standard work in this sys- | 
in length, which crackles and rustles with|*™. It is complete in every sense of the | 
every movement, is one of the latest acqui- word, and we have yet to sce a more per- | 
sitions of the zcdlogical society of London. fect text-book cn this important subject. | 
Its name is the pangolin, or scaly ant eater Its adoption and use in the public schoo's 
and it belong to the some family group as | &f New York city is no mean indorsement. 
the ermadil.o and p atypus. It has excited 


great attention at the “ Zoo,” for it is—if 
we are correctly informed—the first animal 
of the k.nd which has been exhibited there. 
Its home is where the termites, or white | 
ants, are found; for the animal feeds on 
these destructive creatures, and possesses 
claws which are designed to break down 
their strongholds, Tte «laws are also ne- 
cessary for bi rowing in the grourd, for the 
pangolin excavates a cave for himself and 
his mate eight feet or so below the surface 
of the earth, and in this strange home one 
or two young are produced every year. 
The pangolin at present at the “ Zoo” is 
fed upon ants ard their eggs, and also ex- 
hibits a partiality for cockroaches scalded 
in milk. The scales with which its bc dy 
its covered are hard ard sharp as steel, anu 
it can give a terribly cu:ting blow with its 
powerful tail. It can roll its body up into | 
a ball like a hedgehog when it so wills.— 
Public Opinion. “After different false starts they went 
President Walter Peter Dick, A. M., cf | Way een . ee ~ agg - 
‘ me ~ 3:7, | fields those that probably were too wea 
Metzger college for young ladies, Carlisle, aaah as taal od bane first by ther com- 


Pa., writes as follows : “ It gives me pleas- sein feain Ge enter bey Gene 
mae to any Shat the Etectric Feageam Clock birds in different countries start upon al- 
ng - —~ cottage lest say ay See. F'ves | most the same day. The mystery must be 
ee “ = er pagel een Por only | solved by ornithologists. For my part, | 
peselly eduwed se 2 Gesu pace of) think that as soon as the days shorten they 
mechanism but is highly valued for its util | depart, as they need much longer evening | 
i,  SRSnee. We SRS Bes Gee ant eng | light to catch the thousands of gnats they 


Without it. It really assists in the forma- |“? these es 
tion ot those habits of punctuality and reg- | want every day.— Westménster Gazette. 
Laughing Babies 


tlarity so essential in every sphere of human 

activity and thus conduces in a matked de- | ; a 

gree to health and happiness. Mr. Frick | 4t¢ loved by everybody. Those raised on 

has conferred a bocn on those who aim <t| the Gail Borcen Eagie Brand Condensed 

such results and deserves the success his | Milk are comparatively free from sickness, 
Infant Health is a valuable pamphiet tor 
mothers. Send your address for a copy to 


7 have acheved.” This is only one 
of the many similar testimonials that might : gle 

J Br, | the New York Condensed Milk Company, 
New Ycrk. 


be quoted. Among them are those from 

Adrian college, Michigan ; Wilson college, 

Chambersburg, Pa.; Alabama State normal During the Teething Period. 

college, Florence ; Cascadil'a school, Ithaca, Mrs. Winsiow’s Soorninc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 

tor their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 


New York; Owego, N. Y., Free academy 
and others, PERFECT SUCCESS, It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
Ee aw . _— , SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
SINGERS AND ARTISTS GENERALLY are | WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
users of “ Brown's Bronchial Troches RHCEA, Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
for Hoarseness and Throat Troubles They world, Be sure and ask tor * Mrs, Winslow's Sooth- 


“ ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
afford instant relief, cents a bottle. 





NEW YORK. 





The Migration of Swallows. 


A Dutch correspondent writes: “ Arn-| 
heim, the capital of the province of Gueldel- 
rand, as is known, is situated upon the 
Rhine, which is crossed by a bridge. Pass- 
ing over it one day last week one of my 
triends witnessed a remarkable scene. Myr- 
iads of swallows, apparently those living in 
the environs, were crowded together, as 
they do every year in exactly the same 
place. When they flew up, which they aid 
several times before starting for good, the 
mass looked like a huge black moving col- 
umn. When they came down again it was 
done with a Ceatening shrill and shrieking, 
or whistling. or piping—a curious noise, 
which it is almost impossible to describe. 
It seems as if they wanted to make sure 
that ali could stand the voyage, for many | 
were fallen upon by great numbers of the | 
| others, who pecked them to death. 





| me to work; as | have not 


Hotels, etc. Twoor three neighbors can 
club together and send for $10.00 worth of 
Teas, and get them at a small advance on 
cost of importation. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

Good Oolongs, Mixed, Japans, Young 
Hysons, Gunpowders, Ceylons, Imperials, 
Eng. B kfasts, Assams, Orange Pekoes, 25, 
30, and 35 cents per lb. 

Good Family Teas, all kinds, 40 and 50 
cents per lb. 

Fancy Chop Teas, Finest Imported, 60 
to 75 cents per lb. 

Send this “‘ad” and toc. in stamps and 
we will mail you } lb of any kind of Tea 
you may select. The best imported. Good 
Teas and Coffees, 25c. perlb. Wewillsend 
5 lbs. of FINE FAMILY TEAS on receipt 
of this “ad” and $2.00. This is a special 
offer. 

Good Green, Roasted, and Ground Cof- 
fees, 18, 20, and 25c, per lb. 


The Great American Tea Co , 


31 & 33 Vesey Street, 
New York. 


BELL'S 0) NTMENT 


PILES Wan mis 


Immediate Relief and Cure 
Cuaranteed. 
One package generally sufficient. 


Price *1, post free. Bell Co. 3 Vesey St , N.Y. 





P. O. Box 289. 








_ OREO ORBAN 8 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES.2 2S ua. 
hat ETRE 


harlestown, Liags. 





Another Smart Woman. 


My husband is poor but prone and he does not want 
hing to do I get restless, and 
after reading in your paper Mrs. Kussell’s experience 
selling self-heating flatirons I concluded I would try 
it. | wrote to J. F. Casey & Co., St. Louls, Mo., and 
they treated me so nicely that I felt very much en- 
couraged. As soon as I got my sam. le iron I started 
out and sold 8 irons the first day clearing $12. I have 
not sold less than 8 any day since, and one day I sold 
17. I now have $225 clear money, avd my husband 
does not know I have been working, but I am afraid 
he will be mad when I tell him. Have I done right or 
should I quit work and leave him to struggle alone ? 
AN ANxioUs WIFE. 
You are doing just right, your husband should be 
proud of you, go right abead and show the world what 
an energetic woman can do. That self heating iron 
must be a wonderful seller, as we bear of s0 many 
that are succeeding selling it. 
at canvassing or agency 


work to repre ent our 


publications. Salary and commission. This is 

a rare chance for live men who wish to leave 

teaching for permanent and payirg work, 
| Address: E. L. KELLOGG personal, 


61 East oth Street, New York. 





Live teachers successful 
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VERTICAL. PENMANSHIP ile Col mm 
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The Educational System. 


By ANNA E. HILL, Supervisor of Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. 


TEN NUMBERS. 0, ot of | 


d se of Study in Vertical Wri aile eachers application. 
A Course of Study in Vertical Writing mailed to Teachers on application ” Saeee Gis Dink 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, obec 


67 Fifth Avenue, 202 Devonshire Street, 110 Wabash Avenue, Sov cal. ial 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. Gilarte thus AD 


GIFFORD’S ELEMENTARY 
LESSONS IN PHYSICS...... 


: : , : il cD as : GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 
From MR C.F. Ki: G, Master of Dearborn School, Boston, and author of King's Geographical | 
Readers :—* In my opinion ‘ Elementary Lessons in Physics,’ by Mr. J. B. Gifford, is altcgether | GEOGRAPHICAL 
the best book of the kind for Grammar Schools yet published. It is one of the few text-books made APPLIANCES 
hich a good teacher cen safely follow page after page.” 
From Mr, HENRY L. Capp, Principal of George Putnam School, Boston :—‘‘1 find Gifford's OF ALL KINDS 
Physics the best work on the subject for Grammar Schools which I have seen.” J.L. HAMMETT CO. 
352 WASHINGTON ST. 


This book has recently been adopted for use in the public schools of New Vork, Bos- | BOSTON MASS. 
ton, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Racine, LaCrosse, Altouna, Fall River, Middletown, etc. 








—Wwds 0 a Rand 
Sevobodtaadlns we tee Se ¥ Kast 

















Examination Copy'Senr For 30 Cenrs. 1 A THR brings you on trial for 13 weeks, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & cO., Publishers, THE PATHFINDER 


BOSTON. CHICAGO. | 
the great national news review for teachers, stu- 


dents and all busy people. Enlarged to 16 pages, it 


GET THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. still continues the ONLY CURRENT-EVENTS 
PAPFR worthy of the name. The cheapest paper 


- @ of its standard published, Fresh from the Naticn's 

HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARK’S «INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.” | Capital every week of the year. It SURVEYS the 
Formerly published by Charles De Silver and Sons whole world’s NEWS with the most careful regard 

Well printed from type set plates on good paper. 12mo, substantial half le ather binding. Price reduced | for cleanness of matter and ma anner, clearness, con- 

to $1.50, postpa:d. ciseness, accuracy and completeness of statement, 
POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. judicious condensation, logical ciassification, and im- 


par tialit It deals in FACTS not in opinions, 

The best translations, convenient in form, excepticnally bandy for the pocket, printed from clear type on esene bath Pe Bay It aims to cover all the sie nificant 
fine paper, attractively and durably bound in cloth. Price, postpaid 5 cents each. Send for catalogue and | ve. litical. legislativ justrial. educati } 
ireulars for the Mc Kay publications. Ask your bookseller. views— political, legislative, industrial, educational, 
religious, literary, scientific, artistic, etc. Not merely 

DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 23 Scuth 9th €treet, Philadelphie, Pa. | a few topics taken at random and not reprinted edi- 

torials of other papers.. A time saver—not a time 
killer, We ask every ScHoot JourNAL reader to try 
the Pathfinder 3 months at the introduction rate, 
Compare it with others and then decide whether you 


A NEW PAPER. 
can afford to miss a copy. $layear Low rates 


. No 4 for clubs to one address, Agents wanted in every 
e e | intelligent community and at every Institute. 
o 


Address, THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

















Size, 7x8 1-2. 
1000 SHEETS TO REAM—AT 60 CENTS, NET. - + + = Corvespondence solicited, 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N.Y. Cantatas and Operettas 
PHOTOGRAPHS  eheccration. .“Senoot Festival” 


A simple cantata for school conce:ts and exhibi- 


. . . a aD tions. Pleasing and instructive. Some dialogue. 
All sizes. 4000 subjects in Art, Architecture, Painting, No scenery required. Very effective. 


and Sculpture. Much cheaper in price than imported Sample copy, 25 cts., erolpens 
photographs. Also Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon. ‘‘Columbia’s Party.” 

A short entertainment, attractive and yg 

i on : ° consisting of dialogues, recitations, and songs. Reci- 

— St., Wm H Pierce & Co tations predominate. Worthy of the attention of all 

oston, lass. as » * | school-teachers, Sample copy, 25c., postpaid, 
. ” 

“Cinderella in Flower Land. 

, , ioni IRN 3 Just published. An exceptionally fine operetta 

EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi-| ,~ children. Simple in dialogue and melody, bet 
cating with advertisers. with sufficient action and plot to fascinate the youn, 
folks, Yample copy, 30 cts. postpaid, 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


A FULL STOP eee. “tnpsnvemnent the Cntr “Tables Turned; or, A Christ- 


” 
of the Age.” mas for Santa Claus. 
COMES AT THE END OF EACH LINE WRITTEN ON By Misses Emerson and Brown. Santa Claus gets 
a tired of his Christmas duties, so all the children in the 


* 2 wold give him a Christmas of his own. Full of 
TH E S M ITH PREM | ER : 4 : : humor, pretty dialogue, and ct arming music 
at | By i? - ie fample copy, 30 cts. postpatd. 
Py My * Phe Revolt of the Toys.” 
J ; By H. Hart. A certain small boy has broken 
TYPEWRITERS say | pt and A tee his toys so badly that with Santa Claus’ 
é gon permission they rise in revolt on Christmas Eve. 


Unusually clever and laughable thoughout. The 
music is very pretty. Sample, 20 cts. postpaid, 














Automatic Locking Arrange- Only One of 
ment [lakes Piling up of we ’ 
Letters Absolutely a THE SMITH’S 
Impossible. Many Practical Points. 





Liberal Discount to Teachers, Complete Cantata 
Catalogue Free. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. 453-463 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO. J. E. DITSON & CO 
Branch Offices in 29 Principal Cities in United States and England. New York PHILADELPHIA. 


Send for Catalogue. 
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duvaui NEW ARITHMETICS... 
eW Books | The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic 
| The Normal Standard Arithmetic 
By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Pu.D.. 
Superintendent ot Philacelphia Schools, 
New Methods HESE books are entirely new throughout, and they embody the prin- 


ciples which have made Dr. Brooks’s books always popular and lasting 


’ | with efficient teachers. In amount of contents and in grading they are 
LAL ’ carefully adapted to modern requirements. To the making of these new 
Arithmetics Ur, Brooks brings his ample experience as Norraal School 


What the Primary Teachers | Principal, Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools, member of 
NEW CENTURY BUSY WORK. Have Been Looking For, En- | the Committee of Fifteen, and author of many mathematical books unpre- 
tirely New. 17 Distinct different sets in boxes. High Art Illustrations. | cedented for their success 
Mailing prices, 15¢., 20€., 25C. 


By Cuas. W. Deane, Ph.D. Easy and 

PHONETIC READER. Rapid Method for Teaching Reading 

High Art Illustrations, Choice Lit — 2d ‘ M: ailing price, ~ » cents, - NEW SPELLERS... 

A Pioneer Book 

THOMPSON’S FAIRY TALE AND FABLE. 3) \oy ‘arc in | 

> c s ¢ Reproductions from G Artists, Land- ‘ P 

eek Bonheur, Van Marcke,Troyon, and others. Mailing price, z2cents.| Lhe Primary Word-Builder 
NATURE’S BYWAYS. By Neue Warton Forno, Natural Science | The Advanced W ord-Builder 


for Primary Pupils; beautifully illustrated 
by reproductions from Great Artists ; Literature, a Javenile Poem. Mailing By A. J]. BEITZEL, A.M 
price, 40 cents, 








Ww E ARE WIDE AWAKE. 


% 


Late Superintendent of Cumberland County (P2.) Public Schools, 


By Samvet T, Dutton, Supt. of Schools, | aie pee e eee: - , 
MORSE SPELLER. Br sokline, Mass. Tne correlation of spelling O consecutive, logic al, well graded spelling books. Well printed on 
with other subjects. Mailing price, 3s5c. good paper. Illustrated. Bound in Cloth. 


GEMS OF GERMAN LITERATURE. A choice gcection of | *K 


best authors, in German, for practical school work. Mailing price, 40 cents. 


A NATURE CALENDAR. 3Y.7youssE.Tuowson. inaisnens-| NT RV GRAMMARS... 


of Botany and Nature. English and Scientific names of Flowers, Trees, Birds, 
etc.,with space for data covering four years. Mailing price, 35 cents. 


NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS. f¥.0,ve./ First Lessons in English Grammar 


Prices lower. 


Utility greater. In blocks of sooutline Maps, two sizes. Mailing price, 30c, and Composition 
EASY EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. 8 PRsstox Smitu, State Welsh’s Practical English Grammar 


* Normal Sciool, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. The Work of a Practical Instructor. Original in Arrangement. | By JUDSON PERRY WELSH, A.M., Px.D. 
Simple in Method. A Book for Solid Foundation Work. Mailing price, 6oc, | Principal of Bloomsburg (Pa.) State Normal School, 


Y By Cyntuia M. Westover. A romance founded on fact. Fully 
BUSH * illustrated. Pure in Sentiment, a good strong character, 12mo, 
Buckram, $1.50. | 


— —EPOCH HIGHER GRADE BOOKS IN PREPARATION,—— 


| 


| % 
THE MORSE COMPANY, Christopher Sower Company, 


Successors to The New Century Educational Co., PUBLISHERS, 
Main Office: 96 Fifth Avenue, New York 614 Arch Street, - - PHILADELPHIA. 


HESE books treat the English Language asa living growing vehicle of 
expression. They strike a happy mean between the so-called Lan- 
guage Lessons and Technical Grammar. 





ra ee ee ee 


HRISTMAS Books... 
.. CARDS AND EXERCISES. 


GET OUR FULL LIST OF THESE GOODS. > HAVE MORE EXERCISES, A FINER ASSORTMENT OF CARDS AND 
A LARGER LIST OF GIFT BOOKS AND BOOKLETS, AT BETTER PRICES THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE CAN OFFER YOU. 


NEW VALUABLE BOOKS FOR EVERY DAY WORK. 


Topical Analysis of U. S. History. Fountain Song Book. No. 4. 
2 by J. LEwts, of Warrensburg, Mo., Normal School. This is} Now out. 80 pp. 15 cents. 

a veritable path-finder in U. S. History. Paper, 25 

cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Ensign’s Ancient History Outlines. _ Golden Glees. 
New Edition, contains 262 pages of outlines, maps, notes,|173 PP. 35 cents, is still one of our leading song books 
etc., in general history. Price, 75 cents, Ask for our full list of school singing books. 


Speakers, Dialogues, Dramas, Plays, etc. Full lines of our own and all other publishers always in stock. 
OUR CATALOGUES should be in your hands, sent on request. 


OUR LIBRARY CATALOGUE is of great value to every buyer of books-all standard works at wholesale prices, 


A. FLANAGAN, 


262 WABASH AVENUE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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<< yecc) For Vertical Writing <<SESee | BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


a 528 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Uss JOSEPH GILLOTT’S CHEMICAL 


VERTICULAR aND- YVERTIGRAPH APPARATUS 


PENS __ CHEMICALS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers, 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 




















Li SPRINGFIELD, MASS. at 
Joun A. Hatt, President. H. M. Puituips, Secretary. > 
JANUARY 1, 1896 
ness : New Normal School Retort. 
Assets $17,005,291.55. Liabilities, $15,735,123-48. Surplus, $1,270,168.07 
If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and PR cna Any BR ee tegen Bppegeenme - 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you not an ‘‘ ESTIMATE ” | 6 cents for postage. 
but a ** STATEMENT” shc wing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would ESTABLISHED 1851. 


appear in a Policy issued at your age. 
I was born on the day of : ..In the year EIMER& Af END, 


jpg op guumaamaaemmammammaacaes 205-211 Third Ave., 
Address is NEW YORK 


-$2.50 Fountain Pen to Teachers for = $ | 








Everything necessary tor 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 


A NEW PAPER. Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 


VERTICAL PRACTICE PAPER. @ %. 4. lar ae Apparatus. 


Size, 7x8 1-2, 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS Co., 


1000 SHEETS TO REAM—AT 60 CENTS, NET. - - + = Correspondence solicited, 
(Successors to Science Dept. National Sch’l Furn’g Co.) 


Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 
School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. 


THE BEST HELPS IN GEOGRAPHY. “2 "raesuttie== 


Maltby’s Map Modeling in Geography and History. 


Full of new ideas, Describes a great variety of means for map modeling. Its | 
lessons in primary Geography are delightful. Many new methods are given. It has a| 
large number of fine illustrations. It will help you. Price, to teachers $1.10, postpaid. | 


Kelloge’s Geography by Map Drawing. | 
This book will show you how to make geography the most interesting of studies. 
It will delight the boys and girls. Only 45 cents—a trifle when you consider the | 
help you will get from it. 






ae == 
TINCOUN FOUNTAIN PFN 






Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction. Always Ready. 
Never blots. No better working pen made. A regular 82.50 pen, 
Mailed complete, to teachers boxed, with filler, for 1.00. Your money back—// you want pe Y 


Azents| LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 3, 108 Fulton St., 

















| 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N.Y. | 














The Leadin Conserva' 
Augsbure’s Easy Drawings for the Geography Class.| Pounded ty De. Ei Towsife. Can. Fanuten, Directon 


A charming book. Over 200 simple drawings that can be placed on the black- | __New_Pnetand Conservatory of Muste. Boston 


board by any teacher. Teach ¢hrough the eye. Every one wants it who sees it | 
Only 45 bent UMMVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Analytical Questions in Geography 


is the best— For preparing for an examination; For Reviewing pupils in school ; For use 











Educational Publishers, 





as a reference book, 45 cents, postpaid. | 43-47 East 10th St.. NEW YORE. 
We have 500 Blackboard Stencils that are excellent and cheap for illustration | 
; ‘ ' . | Please send for catalogue and price list. 
List on application. Also complete 100-page catalogue of teachers’ books. Correspondence sclicited 





E. lL. KELLOGG £€ CO., PLAYS 22 


Wirt, R St N.Y. 
NEW YORK. DIALOGUE S- 


a ESTERSROOK’ S VERTICAL WRITERS 


nae —- = ESTERBROOK & CO's e ESTERBROOK & O'S 














For Vertical Writing. Sin RISE 
No. 556 Fine Points. No. 570 Medium Points, No. 571 Coarse Points. 


You will like them. Order through the dealers or send for samples 


Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., ‘xen vor: 
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TEACHERS’ 


ACENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 


Seeks 


Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without 


101 The Auditorium Building, 
CHICAGO. 


positions 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK 
Proprietors. 


& CO., 


100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address 


4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass. 
City, Mo. 
728 Cooper B'ld’g, Denver, Colo, 
B'ld'g, Minneapolis, Minn. 


355 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
1242 Twelfth St., Washington, D. C. 
525 Stimson Blk., 


25 King St,, West Toronto, Can. 
420 Century 
Los Angelos, Cal. 


107 Keith & Perry B’ld’g, Kansas 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all 
Teachers with 


Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 


Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., 





Por Western Positions 


viz: ALBERT & CLARK, 





you should write to the 


LARGEST WESTERN AGENCY, 


Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Assists 


Albany. N. ¥ 





KINDERGARTEN 


SUPPLIES 


{ EAST 14TH STREET, 
New YORK. 


Send for Catalogue. 


AND SCHOOL { SCHERM ERHORN &0O., 





ISSAC PITMAN’S SHORTHAND. 


It embodies the experience of nearly sixty years of 
practical usage—not untried principles or hastily de- 
vised experiments, It Was the first invented, and 
untiring enterprise in improvement has made its 
supremacy unquestionable, 

Successtully taught in the PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF NEW YORK CITY, 

Get Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic Self 
Instructor, 250 pp., $1.50. Trial lesson and speci- 
men pages free. 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
33 Union Square, New York. 


Take lessons at the Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, N. W. cor, 20th St., New York. 





Two Christmas 


Holiday Tours 


TENDERED BY THE 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CO. 


TO 


Teachers and Their Friends 


Vashington and Ht Vernon Tour 


Leaves New York, Tuesday, Dec. 29. 





Rate CoVERING ALL NECESSARY Exrenses For 3 Days’ 


$14,500. 


Old Point Comfort Tour 


Leaves New York, Saturday, Dec. 26. 


Rate CoveRING ALL’ NECESSARY EXPENSES For 8 Days, 


$16.00. 
. 

The special trains will be in charge of a tourist 
agent and chaperon of the Personally Conducted 
Tourist System of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

For itineraries giving full information apply to 

Tourist Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad, 

1196 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


a 





A HAMMOND.. 
TYPEWRITER 








LATEST MODEL !—NEwW , 


May be purchased at a Very 
Low Figure for Cash, by 
addressing 

ADVERTISER, 


New York City. 


Care of Tur Scnoor Journat. 


Something 
Better... 


eeeeFor Next Year. 


THE NEW YORK 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 





has filled positions in thirty states. 


Business has steadily increased 
since this Bureau was started seven 
years ago. Positions are secured 


through Recommendation. Increased 
facilities for 1897 have already brought 
in places to be filled. If you area live 
teacher desiring something better write 
the Manager fully NOW. Form and 
full particulars for stamp. 


When in New York City 
Please Call. 
H. S. KELLOGG, 
€1 East NINTH StT., N. Y. 





When writing advertisers mention this paper. 





TEACHERS’ 


tan now be selected with the certainty of 
Securing valuable books only. Our new 

ogue of all the best books and aids 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
'o any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
less thancost. It is the result of months of 
Patient labor. All important books are ac- 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 





LIBRARIES. 


curately described. Special prices to teach- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
ished on receipt of price. 


East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 
$3 East 14TH STREET. N, Y, 


WANTED 
South and West at $300 to 


#4000. Have filled vacancies in 15 States, 
Address, wi'h stamp, H, N, Robertson, M'g’r 
Southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, 
Tenn, 


EcBook of Pedagoap----- 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 
e 
HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, LL.D., 


Chancellor. 
= 





To correspond with teachers 
available for positions in the 





Complete professional preparation for those 
who intend to become superintendents, prin- 
cipals, professors in normal schools and teachers 
ot higher rank. 

* 
Year begins September 30. 
Scholarships, os $250. a year to 
oO 


Ider. 
New Residence Hall for Women. 
o 


For catalogue address the Dean 
...EDWARD R. SHAW.... 
University Building, 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, - - N.Y. CITY, 





AM compiling a book relating to school 

life in cities and suburban districts. 

Ancedotes, reminiscences, and theories, 

| from pupils, parents, teachers, superinten- 

dents or commissioners will be appreciated. 
Address : 


ROBERT B. KEYSER, Ph.D. 
488 Hudson Street, - - - New York. 





Se M. OLCOTT, HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W.& A. K. Johnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 
AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York, 





iF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Booka, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and I mporter, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), Aew York, 





Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 


'F\ECORATE School Rooms and 
Homes, with Gelatino Photo- 
graphs (20 x 30) or Photochroms 

(all sizes). Address : 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 
352 Washington Street, - - - Boston, 
| EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers, 
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MAKING IT MORE 
DESIRABLE THAN EVER 


* “IT OUTLASTS THEM ALL.” 
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237 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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| AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
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NUMBER THE NEW MODELS 


represent progress of the most practical kind, for 
they embody the experience of years and the guar- 
antee of a long-established reputation. 


Many Notable 
Improvements. 


Experience has abundantly proved 
that scholars can be more quickly 
and certainly instructed in all that 
pertairs to Spelling, Grammar, 
Composition, Punctuation, the ar- 
rangement of words, sentences and 
paragraphs, the use of capitals, and 
everything relating to the correct 
and gracetul use of written language, 
by the use of the typewriter than in 
anyother way. 





SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict... 





Remington ‘Typewriter. 


NUMBER 


Increased Durability 
and Convenience. 


Experience also proves that as a 
sequence of elementary training on 
the machine, other and even more 
important advantages follow. Habits 
oi close observation and _ greater 
accuracy and neatness are forcibly 
inculcated, The speed encourages 
greater rapidity of thought and ac- 
tion. More attention is given to 
expression and greater terseness and 
vigor become habitual. 


327 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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